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IGH up in the rugged side of Parnassus 
stand three statues, surpassing all others in 
position, in magnitude, in perfection of sym- 


| metry, in delicacy of finish, and in loftiness of 


grandeur. Which is higher up it is difficult to 
say, as each seems to vary its position with refer- 
ence to its fellow, according to the stand-point 
selected for observation. We scarcely need re- 
peat the names of Homer, Shakspeare, and Mil- 
ton. Our readers have already descried them 
from afar. 

Of Milton, at least four different portraits, taken 
at different periods of his life, remain. The first 
is that which represents him just at the moment 
when the flower of childhood was ripening into 
the fuller development of youth. The second 
presents the “lady of Christ’s College,” the 
beautiful youth, whose symmetry of feature was 
alike celebrated in Italy and Britain. In the 
third, we see the fair unwrinkled brow of the 
man and the poet, marked, it is true, by the lines 
of thought, and by a pensive gravity, but sus- 
tained by the dignity and proud independence of 
one who contemplated with a heroic eye and a phi- 
losophic spirit the course of events in those troub- 
lous times. The fourth and last is the melancholy 
representation of the same face, dimmed in its ex- 
pression by the darkness that now envelops him, 
overcast with melancholy by domestic and per- 
sonal sorrows, deeply furrowed by the cares and 
conflicts of public life, and marred by the tracery of 
the relentless hand of time. Each of these would 
form a sublime model for contemplation. But 
to which the beholder will give preference will 
depend very much upon the moods of his own 
soul. For ourself we prefer contemplating that 
form on which God had so deeply set the seal 


of coming greatness, before contact with the | 
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world’s rough,eonflicts, and sufferance of its cares 
and sorrows had changed its expression, or shaded 
its serene purity. Such, reader, is the Milton 
before you—the embryo champion of the rights 
of reason and of humanity, from whom shall go 
forth those invincible appeals that shall make 
the thrones of despots tremble—the embryo 
muse whose numbers, as they touch the keys 
of earth and heaven, shall break upon the ear 
and thrill the heart of the ages yet to come. 

We scarcely need say that Milton was ex- 
tremely beautiful in his youth. Upon this fact 
an interesting legend has been based. Whether 
it is true or false, we will not pretend to say. 
While yet a youth he one day found himself 
fatigued with rambling over the country. Sit- 
ting down at the foot of a tree to rest himself, he 
soon fell into a sound slumber; while here, two 
Italian ladies passed by. They were struck with 
his beauty, and stepping lightly from their car- 
riage approached him. One of them took outa 
pencil, and wrote the following verses from the 
Italian poet, Guarini: “Ye eyes! ye human 
stars! ye authors of my liveliest pangs! If thus, 
when shut, ye wounded me, what must have 
been the effect, had ye been open?” The young 
lady, who was very beautiful, with trembling 
fingers, put the paper into Milton’s hand, and 
departed with her companion. When he awoke, 
his attention was called to the paper; and some 
of his friends, who, from a little distance, had ob- 
served the transaction, informed him of what 
had happened. The event greatly excited the 
imagination of the youthful poet, and long re- 
mained in his memory. Long after, on visiting 
Italy, he sought with great diligence to obtain 
some trace of the lady; but his efforts only 
ended in disappointment. 

The father of Milton, in early life, had suf- 
fered for conscience’ sake—having been disinher- 
ited because he renounced the Popish faith. He 
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was a man of education, and by laborious appli- 
cation to his profession, in London, he attained 
an ample fortune. Subsequently he retired into 
the country, that he might enjoy his fortune and 
devote himself more successfully to the educa- 
tion of his two sons. 

The “sublime poet” was born in London, De- 
cember 9, 1608. The provisions for his educa- 
tion were most ample. First, he was placed un- 
der a private tutor. This was Thomas Young, a 
sturdy Puritan. From him, probably, young 
Milton imbibed his sentiments of opposition to 
the established government, both in Church and 
in state. These sentiments in the end deepened 
into the most inexorable hostility. Subsequently 
he was placed in St. Paul’s School, and finally in 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. In 1632 he re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from the university. 
He had already acquired a very brilliant reputa- 
tion for classical attainments; and had also ob- 
tained the cordial good will of all his associates. 

After leaving the university, Milton returned 
to his father, who had purchased an estate at Hor- 
ton, in Buckinghamshire. Here he spent five 
years, devoting himself to the study of Greek and 
Latin classics, and of general literature. Upon 
the death of his mother, in 1637, he obtained 
his father’s permission to travel abroad; and 
spent fifteen months on the continent. For the 
regulation of his manners in his travels, Sir 
Henry Wolton suggested, what Johnson terms 
“his celebrated precept of prudence,” “i pensiert 
stretti, ed il viso scaolto”—“ thoughts close, and 
looks loose.” In those times, this might have 
been a very wise and discreet precept. 

Reputation not only for scholarly attainments, 
but for the classical productions of his pen, had 
already began to dawn upon him. At the early 
age of sixteen he was eminently skilled in the 
Latin tongue. When but fifteen he translated 
and versified the one hundred and fourteenth 
and one hundred and thirty-sixth Psalms, with 
fine effect. Many of his elegies were composed 
before he had passed the limit of his teens. 
Mr. Hampton, the translator of Polybias, said 
of him, that he was “the first Englishman, who, 
after the revival of letters, wrote Latin verses 
with classic elegance.” Of his exercises in the 
university, some were published in his maturer 
years. And even Johnson, who ever regards 
Milton with the gruffness of a bear, says, “ They 
were undoubtedly applauded; for they were such 
as few can perform.” During the five years 
spent in seclusion at his father’s estate in Horton, 
he wrote several poems. Among them were the 
Lycidas and the Arcades, which latter often made 





part of a dramatic entertainment at Harefield 
Place, the residence of the Countess Dowager of 
Derby. The Masque of Comus was also pro- 
duced during these years—a monument of his 
zeal in the cultivation of literature. Here also 
he produced L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, two 
pieces which are as distinguished for sweetness 
and beauty, as his Paradise Lost is for sublimity. 
At first, Milton was “ designed for the Church.” 
It appears that he entered the university with 
that purpose. From what cause he was led to 
change his purpose, does not clearly appear. 
But that cause may be surmised, when we hear 
him saying that whoever became a clergyman 
must “subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, 
which, unless he took with a conscience that 
could not retch, he must straight perjure him- 
self. He thought it better to prefer a blameless 
silence before the office of speaking, bought and 
begun with servitude and forswearing.” 
Notwithstanding his religious views, which 
were every-where undissembled, he was treated 
with marked distinction abroad, honored with 
the attentions of the great and the compliments 
of the learned. At Paris he made the acquaint- 
ance of Grotius, then residing at the French 
Court as the Minister of Christiana of Sweden. 
At Padua he saw and convérsed with Galileo, 
then confined in the cell of the Inquisition. His 
freedom in the expression of his opinions—for 
he did not seem to adhere to the maxim of 
Wolton—“ thoughts close’ —exposed him to some 
perils. He was informed of plots laid against 
him by the Jesuits; but these did not deter him 
from pursuing his course. At Geneva he spent 
some time in the society of Diodati and Span- 
heim, two learned professors of divinity. At 
Rome, where he spent four months, he enjoyed 
the favor of Halstenius, the keeper of the Vat- 
ican Library. At Florence he found his way 
into the academies, and produced his composi- 
tions with great applause. His course of travel 
embraced Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Lucca, Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, and Geneva. During this journey he 
sought intercourse with the distinguished savans 
in literature, and science, and art. The most in- 
teresting monuments of Roman grandeur and the 
triumphs of Italian art were seen and studied. 
Milton was arrested in his course of travel and 
study by the distant rumblings of that political 
earthquake which eventually convulsed the 
whole nation. He returned to London just as 
Charles I was on the eve of his second expedi- 
tion against the Scotch. Here he watched with 
profound interest the rapidly developing course 
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of events. He did not immediately plunge into 
the conflict. His time had not yet come. Ac- 
cordingly, he busied himself with the education 
of the two sons of his sister as well as his or- 
dinary literary pursuits. 

In his sneering Life of Milton, Dr. Johnson at 
this point remarks: “Let not our veneration for 
Milton forbid us to look with some degree of 
merriment on great promises and small perform- 
ance, on the man who hastens home because his 
countrymen are contending for their liberty, and 
when he reaches the scene of action, vapors away 
his patriotism in a private boarding-school.” 
This sarcasm was not only unjust, but was the 
more contemptible on the part of Johnson, as he 
had been “schoolmaster” himself at one period 
of his life. And here we must say, we have 
rarely read a piece of more partial, bigoted, or 
unjust criticism than that perpetrated upon Mil- 
ton by Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets. He 
sneers, insinuates, and blunders at every step; 
hever once commending even the great master- 
piece of the poet, except with a sort of galvanic 
twitch, which shows how repugnant the effort 
was. 

Milton was not long “vaporing” away his 
patriotism; for in 1641, the guns from his battery 
were opened upon the enemies of ecclesiastical 
and civil liberty. “He lent his breath,” says 
Johnson, “to blow the flames of contention.” 
During this year, and the succeeding, he pub- 
lished a series of pamphlets, more invincible in 
their logic and more telling in their effect than 
the hierarchy had been accustomed to receive 
from their Puritan opponents, and to which they 
attempted replies in vain. 

From this time forth till the Restoration, in 
1660, his pen never seemed to weary—not even 
when he had become totally blind. In rapid 
succession, as the events of the revolution trans- 
pired, and the new phases of public affairs made 
their demands upon him, he sent out one pam- 
phlet after another, discussing with masterly 
power, and sometimes, it must be confessed, 
with a bitter spirit, the great questions of the 
age. On the death of Charles I, the Council of 
State having resolved to use the Latin tongue as 
the medium of international communication, 
Milton was appointed Latin Secretary—an office 
for which he was admirably fitted, and which he 
held till 1655, when, probably on account of his 
blindness—a calamity brought upon him by over- 
exertion three years before he resigned. But his 
resignation of office and retirement from public 
life brought no abatement in the zeal for the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. Even after 





it became evident to his own discernment, that 
all things were hurrying forward the restoration 
of the banished King, he wrote a stirring pame 
phlet upon an easy and ready way to establish a 
firm commonwealth. 

The closing words of this last appeal to his 
countrymen, are thus nobly expressed: “Thus 
much I should perhaps have said, though I were 
sure I should have spoken only to trees and 
stones, and had none to cry to, but with the 
prophet, ‘O earth! earth! earth! to tell the very 
soil itself what her perverse inhabitants are deaf 
to. Nor, though what I have spoken should 
happen [which Thou suffer not, who didst create 
free, nor Thou next who didst redeem us from 
being servants of men] to be the last words of 
our expiring liberty.” Dr. Johnson, with his 
usual want of fairness, says of those last efforts, 
that Milton “kicked when he could strike no 
longer.” More justly, he might have said that 
so dear was the cause of civil and religious free- 
dom to him, that he stood alone amid the expir- 
ing struggles of liberty, and boldly incurred the 
odium and peril of its vindication to the last. 

When the storm actually burst upon the rev- 
olutionists, the peril of Milton was imminent. 
He sought shelter by concealment; and _ his 
friends set afloat a report of his death, and got 
up a mock funeral to give it currency. When 
the King subsequently learned this device, he 
was much amused, and commended the policy 
“in escaping death by a reasonable show of dy- 
ing.” His works were publicly burned by the 
hangman; and now he was universally execrated 
as “the blind adder that spat its venom on the 
King’s person.” 

The spirit of the times may be gathered from 
the fact that the moldering bones of Cromwell 
were dug up and exposed on the scaffold to sat- 
isfy the cruel vengeance of his foes. Even 
when the act of indemnity had passed, and his 
friends thought he might safely step forth from 
the place of concealment, he was harassed with 
persecutions, and for a long time was in constant 
peril. The royalists indulged toward him the 
mést rancorous feelings; they insulted him in 
his poverty; taunted him with his loss of sight 
as a special judgment from God on account of 
his enormities. But the ruffled waters at length 
subsided into a calm which continued unbroken 
till his death. 

How it happened that Milton escaped the ex- 
piation of his political offenses by death, or what 
induced the Government te make his an exempt 
case, is one of the inexplicable events of his- 
tory that will, perhaps, never cease to puzzle the 
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student. This lenience is the more inexplicable, 
when weeremember that Milton was the master 
intellect of the revolution, so far as the develop- 
ment of its principles were concerned. From 
his master pen proceeded a justification of the 
regicides; his pen, in the celebrated Eiconoclas- 
tes, uncanonized the beheaded King, who had 
been manufactured into a fictitious saint; his pen 
had utterly extinguished the Defensio Regio of 
Salmasius; his pen gave utterance to the most 
eloquent vindication of the right to think, to 
speak, and to print; and uo other individual 
hurled such sturdy blows against that citadel of 
tyranny—“the divine right of kings”—or ut- 
tered such eloquent appeals in behalf of the 
rights of the people. Why then was he spared? 
Johnson very smoothly attributes it to the 
lenity of the King, who, he says, “declined to 
be the avenger of his own or his father’s wrongs.” 
Sagely said of the King who caused scores to 
expiate their political offenses with blood, and 
who could wreak his impotent vengeance upon 
the very ashes of the dead! Not satisfied with 
his own benevolent reason, or as if conscious of 
its weakness, Johnson goes about to search for 
other reasons. He quotes the saying of Burnet, 
that he was “forgotten,” but doubts it. Then he 
quotes the story that Davenant, being saved by 
the intervention of Milton, when the revolution- 
ists triumphed, reciprocated the favor when Mil- 
ton in turn was exposed. But this tale, so pleas- 
ing in its character and so honorable to each, 
lacks confirmation. Finally, he says, “Some- 
thing may be reasonably ascribed to veneration 
and compassion—to veneration of his abilities, 
and compassion for the distresses, which made it 
fit to forgive his malice for his learning. He was 
now poor and blind; and who would pursue with 
violence an illustrious enemy, depressed by for- 
tune, and disarmed by nature?” None of these 
reasons seem to be consistent with that brutal and 
almost fiendish malice exhibited against Milton 
at the time of the Restoration. Yet it is quite 
certain that some peculiar and powerful causes 
must have led to his exemption from the doom 
that fell upon so many of his compatriots. — 
We must not pass the domestic relations of 
Milton without notice. At the age of thirty-five 
he married Mary Powell, the daughter of a 
wealthy royalist. This marriage was unfortunate. 
An open rupture between the two parties very 
soon occurred. Johnson’s account of the rup- 
ture is probably somewhere near the truth, and 
is sufficiently interesting. “The lady, however, 
seems not much to have delighted in the pleasures 
of spare diet and hard study; for, as Philips relates, 





‘having for a month led a philosophic life, after 
having been used at home to a great house, and 
much company and joviality, her friends, possibly 
by her own desire, made earnest suit to have her 
company the remaining part of the summer; 
which was granted, upon a promise of her return 
at Michaelmas.’ Milton was too busy to much 
miss his wife; he pursued his studies; and now 
and then visited the Lady Margaret Leigh, whom 
he has mentioned in one of his sonnets. At 
last Michaelmas arrived, but the lady had no in- 
clination to return to the sullen gloom of her 
husband’s habitation, and therefore very willingly 
forgot her promise. He sent her a letter, but 
had no answer: he sent more with the same suc- 
cess, It could be alleged that letters miscarry; 
he therefore dispatched a messenger, being by 
this time too angry to go himself. His messen- 
ger was sent back with some contempt. The 
family of the lady were Cavaliers.” 

This estrangement continued full four years. 
Then his recreant wife saw occasion to repent of 
her folly. Yet, as he held her desertion had 
canceled all claims upon him, it was not so easy 
for her to find her way back. She, however, 
contrived to surprise him at the house of a com- 
mon friend, and suddenly throwing herself at 
his feet besought his pardon. The noble nature 
of Milton was not proof against such an attack. 
They were reconciled, and she joyfully returned 
to her deserted home. To the honor of Milton 
it is recorded that subsequently, when her family 
were involved in the general ruin of the royal 
cause, hé received them into his own house, and 
not only gave them the assistance they needed, 
but also exerted his political influence in their 
behalf. And all this was done, though no part 
of his wife’s marriage portion—one thousand 
pounds—had ever been paid him; and though 
they had countenanced her desertion of him, 
notwithstanding they had freely consented to the 
marriage. 

There is a beautiful passage in Paradise Lost, 
in which Eve is represented as imploring of 
Adam pardon and favor. It has been suggested 
that its origin may be found in the touching 
scene in his own history just alluded to. 

“Her lowly plight, 
Immovable till peace obtained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration : soon his heart relented 
Toward her, his life so late and sole delight, 
Now at bis feet submissive and in distress, 
Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking, 
His counsel, whom she had displeased, his aid; 
As one disarmed, his anger all he lost.” 


In 1652 he was suddenly bereaved of ‘his first 
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wife, who died, leaving three orphan daughters 
to his care and protection. His rapidly approach- 
ing blindness made this bereavement one of un- 
usual trial; but he bore up with benign fortitude. 
Speaking of his blindness, he says: 
“T argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand and will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them, overplied 
In liberty’s defense, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side; 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain 

mask, 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide.” 

The allusions of Milton to the loss of his 
sight, exhibit a noble fortitude as well as a 
heroic trust in God. He expressed his “ consola- 
tion that his blindness thrust him more directly 
on the protection of Providence; and asserts that 
he was fond of considering the darkness which 


-vailed his sight as rather the shadow of the protect- 


ing wing of the Almighty, than the loss of sight.” 
How beautiful the conception! How sublime the 
faith it discloses! 

Three years later Milton married, for his sec- 
ond wife, Catharine Woodcock, who proved a 
most tender and affectionate wife. He became 
devotedly attached to her; but in one short year 
she died, leaving him overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion. He honored her memory with what John- 
son calls a “poor sonnet;” but we think our 
readers, when they remember that Milton was 
now shut up in total blindness, will regard the 
following passage from it exceedingly touching: 


“Methought I saw my late espoused saint, 
~ 7 ~ ~ 2 


And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in heaven, without restraints— 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind, 
Her face was vailed, yet to my faded sight. 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined 
So clear as in no face with more delight. 
But Of as to embrace me she inclin’d 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night.” 
The condition of Milton was now trying in 
the extreme. He was blind and already bending 
under a premature old age. His circumstances 
bordered upon poverty, his political hopes vere 
blasted, his name was held up to scorn; and to 
all these afflictions was added the bitterness of 
ungrateful children. His two elder daughters 
were not only destitute of sympathy for him in 
his blindness and sorrow, but they defrauded 
him of his scanty substance, and even wasted 
his books—selling the choicest volumes of his 
library for a trifle. Under these circumstances, 


another marriage was arranged by Dr. Paget, and | you find him? 





Elizabeth Minshell became the third wife of Mil- 
ton. She proved an invaluable boon to the great 
poet; she brought domestic order and peace to 
his house; and henceforward, to the close of his 
life, he devoted himself with unceasing energy 
to his all-absorbing pursuits. In his youngest 
daughter, Deborah, he had also a source of com- 
fort. It was she, who, though yet a child, sup- 
plied as well as she could, the loss of his sight 
by reading to her blind father, and also by acting 
as his amanuensis in the production of his im- 
mortal works. 

Some time after the accession of Charles II, 
finding it difficult to supply the Latin secretary- 
ship with one who would maintain the dignity 
and credit of the nation abroad, it was offered to 
“the blind old republican, John Milton.” The 
office had its attractions; he needed its support— 
now especially in his old age and infirmity. His 
wife besought him to accept; but his decision 
was soon made. “The Government that made 
the offer was stained with the blood of his old 
compatriots, and its principles were such as he 
had devoted the best years of his life to subvert.” 
“No,” says he, “my aim is to live and die an 
honest man.’ 

The following story strikingly illustrates the 
stern decision of the old Puritan, as well as the 
dangers to which that decision exposed him. 
On the Duke of York, afterward James II, ex- 
pressing a desire to see Milton, the King gave 
him permission. The Duke took the earliest op- 
portunity to obtain an introduction. “A free 
conversation ensued between these very dissim- 
ilar and discordant characters. In the course, 
however, of the conversation, the Duke asked 
Milton whether he did not regard the loss of his 
eyesight as a judgment inflicted on him for what 
he had written against the late King. Milton’s 
reply was to this effect: ‘If your Highness thinks 
that the calamities which befall us here are indi- 
cations of the wrath of Heaven, in what manner 
are we to account for the fate of the King, your 
father? The displeasure of Heaven must, upon 
this supposition, have been much greater against 
him than me—for I have only lost my eyes, but 
he lost his head.’ 

“Much discomposed by this answer, the Duke 
speedily took his leave. On his return to court, 
the first words which he spoke to the King were, 
‘Brother, you are greatly to blame that you don’t 
have that old rogue, Milton, hanged.’ ‘Why, 
what is the matter? Have you seen Milton? 
‘Yes,’ answered the Duke, ‘I have seen him.’ 
‘Well,’ said the King, ‘in what condition did 
‘Condition? why he is old and 
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very poor” ‘Old and poor! Well, and he is | an additional five pounds. The scanty pittance 


blind, too, is he not? 
‘Why, then,’ observed the King, ‘ you are a fool 
to have him hanged as a punishment; to hang 
him will be doing him a service; it will be taking 
him out of his miseries. No; if he is old, poor, 
and blind, he is miserable enough; in all con- 
science, let him live.’ ”’ 

About the year 1645 or ’6, a volume of Mil- 
ton’s poems was published. But those were 
times when every thing in the form of poetry 
was lost sight of; except it might be some pop- 
ular ballad adapted to the stirring events of the 
day. After the blast of counter-revolution had 
overthrown the hopes of the establishment of 
the great principles of republicanism, Milton de- 
voted himself to the development of the grand 
conception he had formed long before, but which 
had hitherto existed only in purpose and thought. 
The actual composition of Paradise Lost did not 
probably occupy more than four or five years 
preceding 1655, when it was known to be com- 
plete. About the time of its completion, Milton 
was much aided by the amiable but eccentric 
Thomas Ellwood. Ellwood possessed an ardent 
thirst for learning, and a keen relish for poetry. 
His father had removed him early from college; 
and now he sought compensation in the privilege 
of reading to Milton, and of enjoying converse 
with him. 

The first authentic account we have of the 
sublime poem on which the fame of Milton rests, 
is given by Ellwood. He had provided for Mil- 
ton a retreat when the plague was raging in Lon- 
don, in 1665, at Chalfont. On his first visit to 
him in this retreat, he says: “ After some com- 
mon discourses had passed between us, he called 
for a manuscript of his, which being brought, he 
delivered to me, bidding me take it home with 
me, and read it at my leisure, and return it with 
my judgment thereon. When I came home and 
set myself to read it, I found it was that excel- 
lent poem, which he entitled the Paradise Lost.” 
Having read the poem Ellwood returned it, and 
expressed his opinion of its merits. Afterward 
he said, “ Thou hast said much here of Paradise 
Lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise 
Found?” Subsequently, in London, when Mil- 
ton showed him Paradise Regained, he said, 
“This is owing to you, for you put it into my 
head, by the question you put to me at Chalfont, 
which before I had not thought of.” 

The Paradise Lost was published in 1667; and 
for the copy-right and the first edition Milton re- 
ceived only five pounds. For the second edition 
of one thousand, five hundred, he also received 


‘Yes, blind as a beetle.’ | 





realized by its author for this immortal work, is 
a standing illustration of the low estimate placed 
upon intellect in the court of mammon. To the 
honor of the age, however, let it be told, that in 
spite of the popular prejudices against its author 
on account of his stern republicanism, and in 
spite of the personal enmity against him in high 
places, the work was rapidly sold—that is, com- 
pared with the small circulation of books and the 
few readers at that time—and excited almost 
universal admiration. Rather, perhaps, this ought 
to be set less to the credit of the age than to the 
work itself, which could rise under such disabil- 
ities and triumph over such prejudice. 

The following incidents are related of its first 
appearance: “Sir John Denman, a man distin- 
guished as a soldier, a senator, and a poet, entered 
the House of Commons with a proof-sheet of 
Milton’s work, wet from the press, and exclaimed, 
‘This is part of the noblest poem that ever was 
written in any language or in any age;’ and Dry- 
den’s exclamation on first seeing it was no less 
pithy: ‘This man cuts us all out, and the an- 
cients too!’ The universal voice of posterity 
confirmed the high eulogiums of his cotem- 
poraries, and it has long been recognized as a 
poem, ranking only with the immortal works 
of Homer, Dante, and Tasso, the tragedians 
of Greece, and Shakspeare—a work scarcely 
equaled—never surpassed.” 

As the Paradise Lost was the production of a 
few years’ labor, so also was the Paradise Re- 
gained; for the latter was published only three 
years after the former, that is, in 1670. This ap- 
pears to have been with him the favorite work. 
But the voice of the critical world has been nearly 
unanimous in giving to it a grade inferior to the 
Paradise Lost; and certainly it has never been 
held in equal popular esteem. 

Our limited space will not allow us more ex- 
tended notice of his publications, and we must 
now close our sketch. He died in 1675. His 
later years were clouded by calamities and sor- 
rows; but he bore up under them with the stur- 
diness of a philosopher, and the calmness of a 
Christian. He died with a tranquillity so pro- 
found, that his attendants were unconscious of 
the moment of his departure. An immense con- 
course—of the learned and great as well as the 
“friendly vulgar”—attended his funeral. He 
was buried by the side of his father, in the chan- 
cel of Cripplegate Church. After mentioning 
that upon the grave of Milton there is supposed 
to have been no memorial, Dr. Johnson relates 


the following: “When the inscription for the 
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monument of Philips, in which he was said to be 
soli Miltono Secundus, was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, 
then dean of Westminster, he refused to admit 
it; the name of Milton was, in his opinion, too 
detestable to be read on the wall of a building 
dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, who suc- 
ceeded him, being author of the inscription, per- 
mitted its reception. ‘And such has been the 
change of public opinion,’ says Dr. Gregory, from 
whom I heard this account, ‘that I have seen 
erected in the church a statue of that man, whose 
name I once knew considered as a pollution of 
its walls.’ ” 

We can attempt no criticism upon his produc- 
tions and genius. Nor need we. The world is 
more conversant with these than with the items 
of his history. We close with an extract equally 
just and sympathetic, from the pen of Macaulay: 

“Milton had been unfortunate in ambition and 
in love. He had survived his health and his 
sight, the comforts of his home, and the prosper- 
ity of his party. Of the great men, by whom he 
had been distinguished at his entrance into life, 
some had been taken away from the evil to 
come; some had carried into foreign climates 
their unconquerable hatred of oppression; some 
were pining in dungeons; and some had poured 
forth their blood on scaffolds. That hateful 
proscription, facetiously termed the Act of In- 
demnity and Oblivion, had set a mark on the 
poor, blind, deserted poet, and held him up by 
name to the hatred of a profligate court and an in- 
constant people! Venal and licentious scribblers, 
with just sufficient talent to clothe the thoughts 
of a pander in the style of a bellman, were now 
the favorite writers of the sovereign and the pub- 
lic. It was a loathsome herd—which could be 
compared to nothing so filthy as to the rabble of 
Comus, grotesque monsters, half-bestial, half-hu- 
man, dropping with wine, bloated with gluttony, 
and reeling in obscene dances. Amid these his 
muse was placed, like the chaste lady of the 
Mosque—lofty, spotless, and serene—to be chat- 
ted at, and pointed at, and grinned at, by the 
whole rabble of satyrs and goblins. 

“If ever despondency and asperity could be 
excused in any man, it might have been excused 
in Milton. But the strength of his mind over- 
came every calamity. Neither blindness, nor 
gout, nor age, nor penury, nor domestic affliction, 
nor political disappointments, nor abuse, nor pro- 
scription, nor neglect, had power to disturb his 
sedate and majestic patience. His spirits do not 
seem to have been high, but they were singularly 
equable. His temper was serious, perhaps stern; 
but it was a temper which no sufferings could ren- 





der sullen or fretful. Such as it was, when, on the 
eve of great events, he returned from his travels, 
in the prime of health and manly beauty, loaded 
with literary distinctions and glowing with patri- 
otic hopes, such it continued to be—when, after 
having experienced every calamity which is in- 
cident to our nature, old, poor, sightless, and dis- 
graced, he retired to his hovel to die! 

“His public conduct was such as was to be ex- 
pected from a man of a spirit so high, and an 
intellect so powerful. He lived at one of the 
most memorable eras in the history of mankind; 
at the very crisis of the great conflict between 
Oromasdes ard Arimanes—liberty and despotism, 
reason and prejudice. That great battle was 
fought for no single generation, for no single 
land. The destinies of the human race were 
staked on the same cast with the freedom of 
the English people. Then were first proclaimed 
those mighty principles, which have since worked 
their way into the depths of the American for- 
ests, which have roused Greece from the slavery 
and degradation of two thousand years, and 
which, from one end of Europe to the other, 
have kindled an unquenchable fire in the hearts 
of the oppressed, and loosed the knees of the op- 
pressors with a strange and unwonted fear! Of 
those principles, then struggling for their infant 
existence, Milton was the most devoted and elo- 
quent literary champion. 

“There are a few characters which have stood 
the closest scrutiny and the severest tests, which 
have been tried in the furnace and have proved 
pure, which have been weighed in the bal- 
ance and have not been found wanting, which 
have been declared sterling by the general 
consent of mankind, and which are visibly 
stamped with the image and superscription of 
the Most High. These great men we trust that 
we know how to prize; and of these was Milton. 
The sight of his books, the sound of his name, 
are refreshing to us. His thoughts resemblo 
those celestial fruits and flowers which the Vir- 
gin Martyr of Massinger sent down from the 
gardens of paradise to the earth, distinguished 
from the productions of other soils, not only by 
their superior bloom and sweetness, but by their 
miraculous efficacy to invigorate and to heal. 
They are powerful, not only to delight, but to 
elevate and purify. Nor do we envy the man 
who can study either the life or the writings of 
the great poet and patriot without aspiring to 
emulate, not indeed the sublime works with 
which his genius has enriched our literature, but 
the zeal with which he labored for the public 
good, the fortitude with which he endured every 
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private calamity, the lofty disdain with which he 
looked down on temptation aud dangers, the 
deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and ty- 
rants, and the faith which he so sternly kept 
with his country and with his fame.” 

Such is the verdict of one of the ablest critics 
We may 
apply to Milton one of his own poetic produc- 


| tions: 





“Sampson hath quiet himself, 
Like Sampson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic. ° ° 53 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast; no weakness nor contempt, 
Despair or blame; nothing but well and fair.” 


—- > —— 


THE BLUE CAVE OF CAPRI. 


NE of the most curious of the natural phe- 

nomena of Italy is the blue Cave of Capri. 
Capri is a small, rocky island, just opposite Na- 
ples; and at the foot of one of the perpendicular 
cliffs, which go sheer down into the sea, there 
is a very narrow slit—only a few inches broader 
than I am, and not more than three feet high 
from the surface of the water. This slit in the 
flat wall of cliff is all you see when you 
arrive in the steamer; but instantly the ship is 
surrounded by very small boats, each of which 
can barely hold three persons; and a frightful 
jabbering and quarreling goes on among the 
boatmen till all the visitors are stowed away, 
one or two in each punt. The boatman makes 
you lie down flat at the bottom, and then pad- 
dles through the narrow and low slit I spoke 
of; but no sooner have you passed through this 
bunghole, if I may say so, than you find your- 
self in a barrel. You sit up in the boat, and 
find yourself in a large cavern; and the rocks, 
the water, nay, the very faces of the people in 
the boats, all seem to be of a resplendent blue 
color. The effect is strangely beautiful; for 
the blue is as bright and rich as that of a tur- 
quoise. 

The reason of this phenomenon I believe to be 
as follows: You know that in light the blue 
ray is the one most easily reflected and re- 
fracted. Hence, when the sun’s light pours 
down into the sea outside the cliff, the other 
rays pierce through, or become absorbed by the 
water; but the blue rays get knocked about 
by the water, this way and that way, and a good 
many of them are driven up, through the nar- 
row opening below the sea, into the cavern; thus 
making every object within it look a deep un- 
mixed blue. 
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ITALY. 
HE mountain chain of the Appenines runs 
the whole length of Italy, from north to 
south, like a huge backbone. The valleys and 
plains that lie at the feet of these mountains are 
perfectly flat. In Italy, nothing can be more 
rich and beautiful than the plains in summer. 
The corn grows thick below; but all down the 
fields are planted trees, which shield the wheat 
from the too-powerful sun, and from tree to tree 
hang the vines, in festoons of luxuriant beauty; 
so that the earth below, and the air above, seem 
rich in the good gifts of God. On the slopes of 
the mountains, where the vines can not grow, 
there are forests of olive-trees, very generally 
with corn growing round their stems. The 
nightingale’s voice is heard from every side, and 
the heart is gladdened by the glorious sunshine 

and the azure blue of the sky. 

But in the south, at least of Italy, one’s glad- 
ness is sadly clouded by seeing the wretchedness, 
the squalor, the rags, the beggary of the peasants 
who cultivate those lovely plains. They live 
generally, not scattered in separate cottages, but 
in small towns; and these are very commonly 
perched on the top of some steep hill; so that 
you may see the husbandman, after their day’s 
work is done in the valleys, climbing perhaps 
two or three miles up to the town, and there 
they are crowded together in disgusting filth, 
discomfort, and disorder, Why do they not 
live in cottages hard by their fields? Why? 
simply because in old times of continual war 
and havoc, a fortified or a steep hill was far safer; 
and in modern times they stand there still, be- 
cause there is no change in Italy except for the 
worse; what their fathers did with a reason, they 
do without one. 

The mountains are of a moderate hight, and 
not of a picturesque outline, but are made pleas- 
ing to the eye by the verdure that clothes them. 
At Carrara, in north Italy, the mountains are en- 
tirely composed of white marble; the surface, 
however, has been turned gray by time; but iu 
the quarries, this gray outside has been blasted 
off; and as you walk along the deep, narrow 
glen, you see the brilliant white rocks gleaming 
against the blue sky, and the stream at your feet 
dashes along over a bed of marble, that sparkles 
like frosted snow. 

a en 
EARTHLY ILLS. 

Tue evils of the world will continue till phi- 
losophers become kings, or kings become philoso- 
phers. 
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PARTED. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 

We have parted, and forever! 
It was well 

We should leave the tower we trusted, 
Ere it fell; 

While the ties, beloved, that bound us 
Were no fewer; 

While the silver links of friendship 
Seemed secure; 

Loosening soft the blessed fetter 
Ere distrust, 

Creeping in, should blot its brightness 
With its rust; 

Ere we found life’s choicest treasures 
But a gleaam— 

Friendship, fally—hope, a phantom— 
Love, a dream; 

Putting from our sight the picture 
Wondrous bright; 

Flooding all our onward pathway 
With its light. 

But we parted: it was better; 
Life’s the same; 

On thy heart is writ already 
Dearer name. 

Scarcely from thy heaven had fallen 
One glad star, 

Ere upon thee rose another 
Fairer far. 

Could we trust love’s seeming fervor 
All life’s way, 

If, beloved, it last no longer 
Than a day? 

We have parted, and forever: 
All is o’er! 

And each link is disunited 
Evermore! 


— 


IN CHURCH. 
BY PHEBE CARY. 
Minz is the sunshine dropping sweet 
Upon a world of Sabbath calm, 
The solid earth beneath my feet, 
The swell of nature’s morning psalm; 


The privilege to-day to be 
Where happy worshipers repair, 
The comfort and security 
Found in this pleasant house of prayer. 


Yet anxious thought with worship blends; 
My heart is rocking to and fro 

Upon the trackless deep, with friends 
Whose way our God alone can know. 


So, Father, while the anthem flows, 
While words of prayer are on my lips 
I bring unto thy altar those 
Who go down to the sea in ships. 





EYE HATH NOT SEEN, EAR HATH NOT 


HEARD, ETC. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 
My fair, sweet boy, with all things bright, 
I garlanded thy way; 
No thorns I twined amid the wreath, 
Or hues of sober gray. 
But sweet, fair dreams, and fancies quaint, 
And hopes all gemmed with dew, 
And sparkling bright in sunny rays, 
I wove, my boy, for you. 
But hopes and dreams pale in the light 
That bathes thy pathway now; 
And fancies quaint, and sunny beams, 
Dim near thy radiant brow. 
I never dreamed a golden harp, 
My boy, I’d buy for thee; 
But golden is that harp of thine, 
All tuned to melody. 
I never thought that gates of pearl 
I’d throw around thy way; 
But pearly are the gates that ope 
For thee in endless day. 
I never hoped dark night to hide 
My astral’s brilliant ray; 
But night is swallowed up in light, 
And shade in ’fulgent day. 
O purer, holier, brighter things, 
Are gathered round thee now, 
Than I, my boy, e’er sought for thee, 
Or wove to deck thy brow! 


—_—~>—_ 


A VIEW OF DEATH. 


BY MRS. BIGELOW. 


I stoop beside that darksome river, 


Far down within the lon ly vale; 
All day, where solemn aspens shiver, 
I led my child all cold and pale. 
And now I stood on the dim shore, 
With feet immersed in the cold stream; 
My little one passed on before, 
I saw its angel pinions gleam. 
And disappointed there I stood, 
Waiting the fleet angelic throng; 
But they returned not o’er the flood, 
Although their music lingered long. 
And there a stream of glorious light 
Burst in its splendor on my view, 
From those high portals dazzling bright, 
Spread wide to let my darling through. 
O, in that hour how trivial seemed 
Each earthly good we prize so high! 
Fame, wealth, were nothing by that stream, 
They bore no passport to the sky! 
But childhood’s innocence and faith, 
And sinners washed in Jesus’ blood, 
Alone can cross the stream of death, 
Or gain the paradise of God. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
A FEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SPECIES “BORE.” 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
T was a raw, cold morning in March, too un- 
pleasant for any body to go out, and not 

pleasant enough for any body to come in—just 
such a morning in fact as a tidy housekeeper 
loves to see, when the week’s washing and iron- 
ing being done, the universal mending and 
sorting comes under her inspection. It was in 
such an occupation that the ever-busy fingers of 
Emily Howard, the wife of our minister, were 
engaged; and although she was one of the most 
cheerful and brisk little housekeepers in the 
world, it must be confessed that a look of dis- 
may settled upon her face, as she unfolded piece 
after piece of boyish attire, and surveyed the 
various rents therein. 

Who is not thankful when a good old maiden 
aunt, with plenty of leisure at her command, 
presents herself, thimble and needle in hand, in 
such a domestic crisis as this? Aunt Phebe’s 
kind face never looked dearer than when it 
peered into the door on this particular morning. 
As soon as the work was sorted out, and. the 
business of replacing a button here and a stray 
tape there, was finally commenced, aunt Phebe 
turned to her niece and said, 

“Have you heard, Emily, about the lady who 
giving lectures in Snowton?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“She has wonderful talents, I am told. I 
should like to hear her. Don’t you think, my 
dear, that Mr. Howard will invite her to lecture 
in his pulpit if she comes here?” 

The young minister’s wife raised her eyes and 
her hands beseechingly. 

“Don’t, aunt Phebe,” she exclaimed, “ pray, 
don’t mention the thing to George. There is 
nothing so sure to give him the blues as the ad- 
vent of one of those self-commissioned lecturers 
or lecturesses. And I confess I am almost as bad 
as he is.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked the old 
lady in some astonishment; “it is a free country. 
Haven’t they a right to lecture if they choose to 
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do so? Don’t be unreasonable, Emmy.” 

“If the right to lecture were all that they re- 
quired, I would not object, though I should 
think they might be better employed; but, aunt, 
their rights should not be suffered to infringe 
upon the rights of others.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Why, don’t you know that they expect to be 
conveyed from place to place, and to be sumptu- 
ously boarded and lodged at other people’s ex- 





pense? Don't you know that whenever they 
make a descent, they expect that the plans of 
pastor and people, and often the regular religious 
services must lie dormant while they ride their 
hobby unasked? And don’t you know that they 
expect a liberal remuneration for their services?” 

“Why, Emily, how hot you are! It is too bad 
to grudge them the necessaries of life, when, as 
I’ve often heard, they spend their time and 
strength to advance the great interests of so- 
ciety.” 

“They remind me of a strolling exhorter in 
Connecticut, who complained piteously that he 
‘had gone about doing good till every body hated 
him! ” 

“Ah! Emily, Emily!” 

“Please do not frown and shake your head, 
aunty. Let me give you a little of my experi- 
ence, and see if you have then a heart to scold 
me. We had been married and keeping house 
about six weeks, when the first strolling claimant 
upon our bounty and services appeared. He was 
a reformed inebriate, and had come from a neigh- 
boring state to enlighten us. No temperance so- 
ciety authorized him—nothing but pure benev- 
olence. The Washingtonian fever was then at 
its hight, and our townsmen participated in the 
excitement. So George, being inexperienced in 
such matters, gave him leave to lecture in his 
pulpit. He was so poorly dressed that we were 
ashamed of him, and to make him presentable 
taxed the limited wardrobe of George rather 
heavily. As we walked to the lecture we in- 
dulged—at least I did—in many forebodings, 
and the crowded house only served to strengthen 
them. He opened his theme very well indeed, 
and told in pathetic language of the ruin and 
sorrow that his love for rum had occasioned, and 
I drew a long breath of relief as I noted the in- 
terest of the audience. But very soon he began 
to detail minutely the particulars of each drunken 
carouse, using the vile bar-room language to ex- 
press his thoughts. Presently a powerful oath 
slipped out, and then another, and I with several 
other ladies rose and left the house. George 
staid behind; but the audience began to be rest- 
less, and finally groaned and hissed the speaker 
down. Now, aunt, after all this public mortifica- 
tion, I was obliged to receive him as a guest for 
the night, and to serve him as I would an hon- 
ored friend; because ministers are expected to 
be examples of hospitality.” 

“It was very trying, my dear, I have no doubt. 
But such things do not often occur.” 

“Oftener than you suppose. We have more or 
less of these annoyances to fear every year.” 
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“Are you never paid for the trouble and ex- 
pense of their stay with you?” 

“Paid! Who do you suppose pays us? Very 
often we are not thanked even; and once, a lec- 
turer who had stopped with us a few days to re- 
cruit his strength and bring up his correspond- 
ence—using, by the way, my writing-desk and 
its contents, including postage stamps—told me 
the morning that. he left, that my cooking was 
more suited to hogs than to the human race! 
Paid, indeed! At such times I am like the head- 
waiter at a hotel, with this difference—he gets 
wages, Ido not. What are you laughing at, aunt 
Phebe?” 

“At your warmth of expression, I think. 
What was your next experience?” 

“Very much like the first, exeepting the pub- 
lic shame. It would take a great while to par- 
ticularize every case. I think that the good lady 
who was trying so earnestly last summer to dive 
into the design of Providence in creating fleas, 
musketos, and bed-bugs, would confer a favor on 
science in general if she would extend her in- 
vestigations till she ascertains for what purpose 
these strolling orators were invented.” 

“Stop, stop, Emily, you are going too far.” 

“Wait till I give you another item of my ex- 
perience before you judge. It was Monday morn- 
ing, not a year ago, and in common with other 
people we were washing and otherwise tidying 
matters about the house. Our work progressed 
encouragingly; and George having consented to 
a cold lunch instead of a dinner, we began, at 
eleven o’clock, to get very encouraging glimpses 
of the end of the necéssary disorder, and of the 
consequent leisure for rest. I forgot to tell you 
that an agent for some benevolent object, not con- 
nected with our Church, but under the control of 
his own, had passed the Sabbath with us, and 
presented the claims of the society to our people, 
and his own claim upon our hospitality to us. 
Jessie, our hired girl, had just been expressing 
the satisfaction she had felt in his departure, or, 
as she phrased it, in ‘seeing the back seam o’ his 
stockings,’ and I was dusting the parlor, which 
had as usual been turned out of doors, when, 
without ringing the bell, or even rapping, in 
walked a tall, gaunt, threadbare specimen of hu- 
manity, and unasked took off his hat and over- 
coat, and placed them on the hat-tree. He then 
proceeded leisurely to seat himself in my best 
rocking-chair. I stood still a moment, duster in 
hand, mute with astonishment. Was J at home, 


or was he? He soon commenced a rapid introduc- 
tion of himself and his mission. He was a lecturer, 
and his mission was to annihilate choir singing in 





the Church, and to put musical instruments out of 
existence. He was not mercenary. His labors 
were all gratuitous, given freely out of love for the 
cause. He only required in turn that his few wants 
should be supplied, and such collections taken 
after his lectures as would secure him from need 
and keep his mind free from care. More than 
this he had never asked during thirty long 
years that he had spent, like one of old, in 
‘going up and down the earth, and walking to 
and fro in it He did not now propose to lec- 
ture, some future time must do for that, for he 
had exhausted himself in the work of his mis- 
sion, and his poor old bones needed rest. He 
had suffered much from the world in general 
and from clergymen in particular. They had 
not always appreciated aim. Their wives—here 
he gave me a searching glance—had not always 
rendered him the attentions that his feeble age 
required. 

“George now came in, and F descended to the 
kitchen to confer with Jessie about the dinner. 
I caught her listening at the back parlor door. 
She had heard the old man’s harangue, and her 
face was a study then. I couldn’t reprove her 
for eaves-dropping, for I rightly conjectured that 
her motive had been to ascertain the probability 
of having to cook a dinner. 

“*Can you go to the market, Jessie? 

“¢The market, indeed! And me in the suds! 
An’ its the cold baked baans, shure, that’s good 
for the like o’ him.’ 

“*T am afraid he is particular. He says he is 
ill, Jessie.’ 

“*Thrue for ye! An’ its mate that’s too hearty 
for the wake stomach. He’s wantin’ some wather 
broth, misthress. O, darlin’! lave the dinner to 
me.’ 

“‘Do you think you can manage it? 

“*Tutirely.’ 

“Pleased by her confident manner, ] returned 
to assist George in the entertainment of our 
guest. He was extremely talkative, and now 
that I had leisure to observe him, I thought 
him very disagreeable. No matter what theme 
George happened to introduce, he invariably 
talked of himself and his lectures. Cicero him- 
self never had so high an opinion of his own 
oratory. 

“He soon let us know that he had an especial 
antipathy to children, and to the children of 
clergymen in particular. He had been in many 
minister’s families, he told us, sometimes for 
weeks at a time, and he had been uniformly dis- 
gusted with the childrens He began to specify 
cases, some of them ameng our acquaintances, 
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and was just expressing a charitable hope that 
our house at least was free from the nuisance, 
when our noisy boys, just let loose from school, 
came laughing and clattering up the stairs. They 
hushed their voices instantly on seeing a stranger, 
but went directly to him and offered to shake 
hands. He pushed his chair back suddenly as 
far as he could. 

“*Go away! he said sternly; ‘I don’t like 
noisy children.’ 

“Fred and Clarence shrunk out of the room 
quite abashed and silent; but a twinkle of mirth 
in the provoked expression of Fred’s eye showed 
that they required no condolence; so I remained 
in the room. Just then I saw Jessie go through 
the sitting-room. 

“*You may put plates on the table for six,’ I 
called to her; ‘it will make your work lighter if 
you and the children dine with us.’ 

“George nearly laughed out at what he after- 
ward called my spicy spite. 

“At the table our guest took it upon himself 
to correct the boys’ behavior. I confess that I 
never before saw them behave so awkwardly. 
They made blunder after blunder. The un- 
wonted sense of being watched by censorious 
eyes took all the ease and natural grace that 
they possessed from their manners, and Fred, I 
think, was several times purposely boorish. He 
overset a large pitcher of water, plentifully show- 
ering Jessie’s ‘coold baans,’ and nearly drowning 
the pudding. George took no notice, and Jessie 
was evidently delighted. 

“*Never you mind,’ she said, reaching across 
the table to assist them; ‘here’s the nice bread 
and butter for ye. Help yerselves, darlins.’ 

“‘Mr. Howard,’ said the lecturer a moment 
later, ‘I shall be obliged to leave the table if 
that boy is allowed to lick his knife and then 
put it into the butter.’ 

“* Use the butter-knife, Frederick,’ said George, 
without looking up. 

“Tt will be needless to tell you any thing more 
about that meal, or the succeeding ones; but it is 
certain that by the time our visitor had got 
thoroughly recruited, our boys had become so 
disorderly that they might well have furnished 
him with a new and not very flattering story to 
relate at his next halting-place. 

“ He has visited us once since that time; but I 
hardly think he will come again; for knowing 
the sort of person I had to deal with, I treated 
him with such freezing civility as made him 
rather uncomfortable, and he only remained two 
days with us. I hope at any rate that we have 
seen the last of him. Now, aunt Phebe, what 





right has he to stroll around the country and 
sponge his living out of clergymen, and people 
generally?” 

“Well, my dear, he is an old man.” 

“He did it when he was young, aunt; he has 
spent the prime of life in this manner, and 
repaid kindness with abuse. There are young 
men too that get their living in the same busi- 
ness, The cool impertinence with which they 
present themselves, and make their exorbitant 
demands upon our time and money is the most 
vexatious of all. Of course we can not bear 
to turn a person directly out of doors. And if 
George does not heartily co-operate with them in 
their designs, he is misrepresented and abused as 
if he were opposed to all that is good.” 

“All lecturers do not surely belong to this 
class, Emily.” 

“No; Ono! But the respectable lecturer does 
not intrude his services unasked. We know the 
difference very well.” 

“The whole class should not be condemned 
for the sins of a few. We must have charity, 
Emily.” 

Good aunt Phebe was a peacemaker in the best 
sense; she couldn’t bear to think evil of any one. 

“Tam only speaking of cases where charity is 
out of the question. Do you remember that 
shabbily dressed colored man who came to our 
house last week?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He is a lecturer upon the subject of slavery, 
of the Garrison school, I believe. George gave 
him a good coat and a pair of boots; but he 
couldn’t in conscience introduce him into his 
pulpit, and allow him to rail in public at all who 
believe in the rights of the white man as well as 
in those of the slave. So he became angry; and 
yesterday he went from house to house in our 
parish, wearing the coat and boots, and trying to 
raise a breeze against the minister. Now, you 
know, aunt, that George is a thorough-going anti- 
slavery man.” 

“Tt is too bad, I will own; but you know, my 
dear, that no one will be prejudiced by him. 
Besides, the poor fellow is very ignorant, and 
probably attributes Mr. Howard’s refusal to his 
color.” 

“Very likely. But when you came in, aunt, 
you spoke of a lady who is lecturing in Snow- 
ton. She is not unknown to me. I met her in 
Rhode Island two years ago, at the house of a 
friend. I will tell you how it happened. She 
came there unexpectedly, to lecture. Mr. Ell- 
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tion of some lecturesses to honor him with a 
visit, and had sent short but decisive notes to 
them, declining the honor. He had even hinted 
to particular friends his resolution to turn those 
strolling oratoresses from his door if they pre- 
sumed to come without consulting his wishes. 
But on that particular Saturday was the great 
March gale of 1854. Many buildings in the 
neighborhood were blown down, and the railway 
station-house was unroofed. In the midst of it 
all we saw a lady struggling with the wind in 
her endeavors to reach our door. Of course the 
door was thrown open and she was assisted to 
but what was the consternation of our 
friend when she introduced herself as a temper- 
ance lecturess. She proposed giving a course of 
lectures if suitable encouragement were offered, 
and had intended to have commenced operations 
that very night, but had been so delayed by the 
gale that she had decided to defer it till Sunday 
evening. Mr. Ellington listened in silence; and 
when she at last paused to take breath, he coolly 
directed her to apply to the trustees of the 
church for liberty to use it. 

“‘*T wish to make an engagement with you, 
I have nothing to do with the trustees of 
the house. You can, of course, arrange such 
matters with them. I think very few trustees 
would object to any use of the church that was 
approved by their pastor.’ 

“But I do not approve of your lecturing.’ 

“She was not unprepared for this, and I saw 
by a sidelong glance that she gave him, that she 
was aware of his opinions upon the subject of 
feminine decorum and modesty, and also that 
she was determined to carry her point. 

“<*T have a variety of testimonials written by 
clergymen, some of them particularly recom- 
mending me to you, sir; I shall be obliged if you 
will look them over.’ 

“ «Tt is wholly unnecessary, madam.’ 

“Here are notices of the press,’ she continued, 
producing from her reticule several little slips 
cut from newspapers, extolling her merits as a 
speaker, and describing the crowds who had list- 
ened entranced to her persuasive eloquence. 

“*Here is proof, if you require it, of my abil- 
ity to speak.’ 

“*T have expressed no doubt on that subject, I 
believe,’ he replied; ‘the propriety of your so 
publicly exercising your talent is what I consider 
questionable. I can give you no assistance in the 
matter.’ oe 

“«But if I see your trustees,’ she said, ‘and 
they do not object, you will at least introduce 
me to the audience?’ 


sir. 





“Mr. Ellington hesitated; but feeling sure that 
the good sense of his brethren would exclude 
her from his pulpit, and being desirous to end 
the matter as courteously as possible, he replied 
in the affirmative. 

“All this time she had been awaiting an in- 
vitation to remain as a guest in the family during 
her stay in the place. She threw out various 
hints to that effect, none of which were noticed; 
but the increasing severity of the gale accom- 
plished what all her management was unequal 
to. So an invitation to tea was at length given, 
not very cordially, perhaps, for the experience of 
my friends had long before taught them, that 
when once the professed stroller’s hat and cloak 
are off, it is impossible to tell when they will be 
resumed.” 

“Did she stay; and pray, did she lecture after 
all?” 

“Yes, aunt Phebe, she staid and she lectured 
She obtained the consent of the trustees, and 
poor Mr. Ellington introduced her to the audi- 
ence.” 

‘ “What sort of a woman is she, Emily? At- 
tractive?” 

“Quite the reverse. She has a low, narrow 
forehead, with very abundant yellow hair. She 
has lost her front teeth, and squints fearfully.” 

“ How old is she?” 

“ Forty-two.” 

“ Married, or single?” 

“A widow with seven children.” 

“Goodness! Who supports them?” 

“She gets large collections wherever she goes. 
The novelty of public female eloquence helps 
her, and then she tells a really pitiful story. 
Lecturing was her only resource, she said, for she 
had always disliked manual labor. ‘ You know, 
my dear Mrs. Howard,’ she said to me, ‘that 
when a person thoroughly dislikes any occupa- 
tion, it is not likely to prove remunerative.’ 

“«But a more womanly occupation would be 
less perplexing,’ I replied. ‘It would at least save 
you from many a cool reception in families upon 
whose hospitality you have no claim.’ ” 

“«*O! we do not mind such things in the least. 
We know them to be incident to our profession, 
and take them easily. Habit does a great deal, 
and unflinching firmness is a great leveler of ob- 
stacles.’ The indifferent air with which she said 
this can not be described.” 

“How did Mr. Ellington take all this?” 

“He was greatly perplexed; not, however, by 
the disagreeable necessity of entertaining her, 
but by the prospect of ker lecturing. She was 
both dirty and shabby. Her whole appearance 
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was so much against her as to wholly destroy his 
faith in the newspaper accounts of her eloquence. 
I think he believed that she wrote those puffs 
herself.” 

“Well, she lectured.” 

“Yes. We kept her from church during the 
day, and having over night mended and brushed 
her apparel, we washed her ourselves in strong 
soap-suds, and dressed her hair, so that in the 
evening she looked more presentable. Besides, 
Mr. Ellington managed to have her stand in the 
altar, where the light did not fall directly upon 
her, to the manifest discomfiture of some gentle- 
men near me, who tried in vain to find out if she 
were beautiful.” 

“But the lecture, Emily.” 

“Yes, it was very good indeed, and was mem- 
orized perfectly. Those who had not been be- 
hind the scenes pronounced her a talented woman; 
and many shed tears as she portrayed the domes- 
tic trials she had experienced. The collection 
was a liberal one, and the whole affair passed off 
admirably.” 

“Were the lectures her own?” 

“No. She let me into some of the secrets of 
the trade. She had been trained to declaim 
them. ‘Ah! said a good old lady to me at the 
close of that lecture, ‘she feels every word she 
says.’ She should have heard her, after our 
return home, when she declared that she was 
heartily sick of her theme, and was only waiting 
to get round once more, to commence the advo- 
cacy of women’s rights. My dear aunt, I have 
not selected the most trying or the most ridicu- 
lous of our experiences in this line. So long as 
good kind souls like yourself cheerfully hold 
open their purses for their benefit, so long will 
those unauthorized speech-makers go prowling 
about, and so long shall we be annoyed by their 
intrusion into our houses, And till clergymen 
peril their reputation for hospitality by turning 
them out of doors, we may be sure that they will 
assert a heavy claim upon the ministerial larder. 
From such ‘ squatter sovereignty,’ good Lord, de- 
liver us!” 


—_.—_ 


WHAT MAY BE DONE BY CONCENTRATION. 

Tue weakest living creature, by concentrating 
his powers on a single object, can accomplish 
something; the strongest, by dispersing his over 
many, may fail to accomplish any thing. The 
drop, by continued falling, bores its passage 
through the hardest rock; the hasty torrent 
rushes over it with hideous uproar, and leaves 
no trace behind. 








PRECOCITY AND MATURITY. 
BY PROF. G. 8S. L. STARKS. 

T has become customary to conclude that the 

young man who does not at an early date make 
a brilliant debut, can have little hope of subse- 
quently achieving a worthy fame. This opinion 
is certainly unsupported by experience. The 
record of the great mass of mankind, ancient 
and modern, stands directly opposed thereto. 
The few not included in this record are individ- 
uals who were exceptions to all rule; both for- 
tune and opportunity combined to bestow em- 
inence upon them almost without the seeking. 
Such men were Pitt, Peel, Bonaparte, Hamilton, 
and Jefferson. Every one of them was a rara 
avis, and independent of classification. From 
them no general principle can with propriety be 
deduced. Yet, because an exception is a pos- 
sibility, doting parents conceive each hopeful 
scion of their house well deserving such distinc- 
tion, and that a proper system of education is 
the one thing needful to develop capacity and 
insure success. No expenditure of time, toil, 
and substance is spared, that the desirable end 
may be attained. It is aM in vain. 

Nature intended to increase the number of 
practicable, common sense men in the world, 
and refused to be balked of her purpose. The 
feelings of his parents toward their son are like 
those of the arboriculturist toward the gnarled 
oak that will not be connected; because the boy 
is not more, he is estimated at less than he 
really is, and is made the victim of unmerited, 
reproaches. All this has resulted from ignorance 
or misapprehension of first principles. It is not 
only true that most: minds reach a high state of 
activity late in life, but also that the most capable 
minds are usually thus affected. To show the 
correctness of this assertion, we will advert to 
the careers of a few distinguished characters. 

Perhaps we shall be expected to speak of 
Adam and Eve. Candidly, their cases are not 
of easy explanation; and yet it may safely be 
claimed, that they were not heard of at all till 
they were full grown! The same remark is ap- 
plicable to nearly all the Scripture worthies, the 
great lawgiver, Moses, being an instance clearly 
in point. The mythological heroes of profane 
history prove nothing either way, as they were 
simply personifications of natural powers, early 
ages and stages of civilization, or of pure ideas. 

Of real personages who have left legible evi- 
dence of their existence, one of the most remark- 
able was Herodotus. He was the father of eth- 
nographical history, and De Quincy will have it 
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that he was the first prose writer of high repute; 
all writings having previously arranged in meter. 
We must at least accord to him a noble position. 
The entire former part of his life was spent in 
exploring the world, and gathering materials for 
the work he had in contemplation. During this 
period he was known only as a restless wanderer. 
His literary reputation was not gained earlier 
than his thirty-fifth year. 

Socrates was another illustrious Grecian. He 
confined his attention to art and war for nearly 
forty years, acquiring no especial celebrity. It 
was in the maturity of life he started forth upon 
his glorious mission to regenerate the philosophy 
and religion of Athens. Rome gave to the 
world no more exalted geniases than Cesar and 
Cicero; and yet the former was content to labor 
in a humble sphere for forty years, laying the 
foundation of future influence; and the latter 
with much reluctance undertook the duties of 
public patronage in his thirtieth year. 

Our Savior conformed to this almost universal 
course. Mohammed and Smith, the most suc- 
cessful of * religious impostors, acquired import- 
ance only when years had entitled them to some 
respect. Among those‘of English extraction our 
experience is the same, as Locke can testify. 
Goldsmith was thirty years of age before he had 
even a taste for literature. Cromwell, the repub- 
lican protector, attracted little or no notice during 
the first forty years of his life. During that 
period his chances for fame and power would 
have been considered very slender. Anon the 
political caldron begun to be agitated, and a mas- 
ter spirit was evoked. So was it with Bishop 
Butler. He was born in 1692; but his first pub- 
lication of any note was his “ Fifteen Sermons,” 
dated 1725. His “ Analogy of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed,’ was not sent to press till 1736. 
He was forty-four years of age. 

Turning to American records we find a coin- 
cidence of testimony; and surely, if any where 
in the broad world mind should early become 
active and vigorous, it is in the United States, 
the paradise of progressives. Perhaps the excep- 
tions are more numerous in our country as com- 
pared with other countries; but then the number 
of well-developed intellects is far greater, and the 
exceptions thus constitute a small proportion of 
the sum total. There was Webster, for example, 
“the foremost man of all the world.” His natal 
day was January 18, 1782, and it was not till 1812 
that he aspired to even Congressional honors. 
We might continue our illustrative list indefin- 
itely. Enough has, however, been said to main- 
tain our assertion. Inference would teach that 





a late start in life augurs & more prosperous 
career than a precocious one. And surely this is 
most conformable to the analogy of animate and 
inanimate, rational and irrational life and power 
the world over. The forcing system in any case 
is improper and injurious. The morning and 
early noon of existence are the seasons of devel- 
opment and acquisition, the medium and decline 
of evolution and achievement. By a judicious 
observance of this important principle the mind 
may be advanced to its highest perfection. 


GLANCES FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY MISS ETTA A. BAKER. 

T is a strange characteristic of human nature 

that while we overlook ourselves, we are al- 
ways studying the characters and analyzing the 
principles and practices of others. This is often 
true of us when we are least aware of it. An 
uncharitable and denunciatory spirit, like the fly 
in the ointment, is found mixed with the very 
fervor of devotion, and the toils of philanthropy. 
This want of consistency in ourselves defeats our 
efforts to reform others. We grieve over the 
vices of our neighbors, and they in turn are 
astonished at our deficiencies. Each sits in judg- 
ment on the other, while both profess the largest 
charity, and affect to speak with cautious tender- 
ness of the victim of their censure. 

If in the progress of these glances from my 
window, I shall be found to have given in- 
dulgence to this propensity, the act will be ren- 
dered harmless, not so much by protestations of 
charity and good will, as by the beacon warning 
by which it is introduced. I shall make no fur- 
ther apologies for the liberty I take, but leave 
the reader to draw his own inferences, and de- 
duce his own moral. 

Hark! sister, to that quick step along the pave- 
ment. You can read nervous electricity in that 
movement before the shadow flits across the 
room. Observe the compression of the lips, the 
impatient frown upon the brow, the restless dis- 
quietude of the whole manner. Some German 
author has said that “life is in itself a succes- 
sion of deaths, and an immediate resurrection to 
a higher sphere of capability; and thus the 
somber light of a first existence becomes brighter 
and brighter, till in the noontide blaze of its 
power and glory it looks on the sun and never 
dies.” You can easily believe that successive 
deaths have been torturing that soul. But, alas 
for the traces of a happier awakening! You can 
not imagine how a smile would look upon his 
face; or, if you do, you laugh at the incongruity. 
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Existence to him is a continual murmur—a 
yearning never satisfied—an impatfent restless- 
ness never stilled. He is ever striving to reach 
the unattainable, and ever angry at the fruitless- 
ness of his toil. He sees an enemy in every act 
of kindness, and sneers at disinterested charity. 
Guided by the past, imagination paints his 
future. His day of life is one of gloomy 
shadows; and when the night of death comes 
on he goes to his narrow bed railing at an un- 
kind destiny, and uncheered by a single ray of 
sunshine from beyond the tomb. 

Thete moves a shadow, but the footstep is too 
faint for common ears. There it comes, a slow, 
plodding machine, that you can hardly believe is 
a man in full possession of his limbs and senses. 
Perhaps a paralytic shock has deprived him of 
the power of muscular motion. It is only the 
paralysis of extreme indolence. It is the very 
antipode of our first comer—one of those in- 
active, apathetic dreamers to whose every move- 
ment a weight seems appended. The current of 
life within is so sluggish, that the waters of am- 
bition have become a stagnant pool. At times 
some outward tributary reaches and disturbs the 
surface; but it soon subsides. Life to him is 
mere existence. And when the grave closes 
over him society feels no loss. His slumber 
during the night of the tomb will be scarcely 
less profound than that of his dreamy day of 
life; but in the day of universal awakening and 
final reckoning he will be fully aroused. A life 
of idleness in a world like ours, and talents buried 
amid such opportunities and calls for improve- 
ment, will invest the judgment with fearful terrors. 

It is evening. Twilight is coming on, and the 
busy hum of day is giving place to the welcome 
hour of silence and repose. Children, with bas- 
ket in hand, and merry as lambkins on the lawn, 
are racing by. The laborer with weary step is 
returning from his daily toil to his humble home. 
Now and then a being in human form who has 
thrown away his soul, and made himself a brute, 
staggers by. Alas for his home! There is many 
a history I could tell as the figures glide along— 
many a life of change by land and sea—many 
a tale of sorrow that would melt the heart of 
pity. Come again, and I will prove to you that 
thrilling romance lies not alone in fiction. 

One more glance and for the present we will 
close the window. See that venerable form 
slowly and cautiously threading his way along 
the pavement. His whitened locks yield slightly 
to the gentle breeze. His manly form, once erect 
and strong, is now lowly bending with the weight 
of years. Mark the contour of his face, the ex- 





pression of his eye, the quiet and peaceful aspect 
of his whole demeanor. Here is no charm of 
youthful beauty to excite admiration from the 
gay and thoughtless; no glitter of wealth and 
pomp of worldly greatness; yet the eye seldom 
rests on an object more worthy of admiration 
and love. Within that shriveled form there 
dwells a soul of heavenly mold—a heart as 
pure and guileless as ever beat in angel bosom. 
The living throng around him do him reverence, 
while the orphan, the widow, and the suffering 
poor heap blessings on his head. The breezes 
from the chill river which his steps are nearing 
blow back upon him; but he shrinks not, he fears 
not. His ear has canght the echo of sweet musie 
from the land beyond: 


* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
—— 


NEATNESS. 
NE of the most indispensable of all the 
female virtues, especially in an individual 
sustaining the relation of housekeeper, is neat- 
ness. Many a man has been mortified, hum- 
bled, broken down, and ruined, by having a slat- 
tern for his wife. It is very seldom that a hus- 
band becomes intemperate or vicious, when his 
wife is thoroughly neat and tidy in her person 
and house. As long as she is inviting and taste- 
ful in her appearance, carefully retains the attrac- 
tions of her maidenhood, serves him with sweet 
and wholesome food, and diffuses an aii of purity 
and comfort about her, it is hardly in any hus- 
band not already brutalized by vice, to stray from 
the paradise which she creates in search of hap- 
piness. 

In addition to the sacrifice of personal com- 
fort, how mortifying, how afflictive, when a man 
would receive and entertain his friends, to feel 
that it is rather a punishment than a pleasure to 
them, rather a penance than a privilege, to be 
welcomed to his hospitalities! Yet this is pre- 
cisely the condition of many an unfortunate hus- 
band. It is one for which there is no remedy. 
It may be among the physical possibilities for a 
slattern to become, after she is married, a neat 
lady, but I never knew or heard of such a regen- 
eration. It often happens that a neat wife con- 
trives to improve her husband’s neatness; but it 
almost or quite never happens, that the husband 
improves that of his wife. His only alternative 
is to conform to her, which in fact by degrees he 
usually does, or to be tormented all his days. It 
adds to his affliction that he can nevergpeak of 
it, never obtain any sympathy; silent as the grave, 
he must endure it alone.—Rev. H. Winslow. 
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CAN not humiliate the condition of our being 

to the narrow career of life; I see immortality 
in every aspiration of man. The proof of the 
great fact, that man shall live beyond the grave, 
must depend upon the resistless authority of 
Scripture. Immortality can be proclaimed by 
Inspiration alone. But, I see its corroborative 
evidence in every power, impulse, and imagina- 
tion of human nature. 

I can not bring myself to conceive that the 
intellect which measures the courses of the stars, 
which weighs the globe, which resolves the fine 
tissues of light, and which reveals the struct- 
ure of the earth, can have been given only to 
highten the moral of our decay; that the facul- 
ties which have controlled the lightning, have 
ruled the winds and waves, and have guided us 
over the ocean through night and storm, were 
given but to tantalize the brevity of human aspi- 
rations; that the talent which covers the canvas 
with life, sculptures the stone into beauty, and 
creates the grandeur of architecture, all should 
vanish, like the floating atoms seen only by a 
passing ray of sunshine. Above all, that the 
genius of the poet, the preacher, the philosopher, 
and the statesman—those founts of thought flow- 
ing for all mankind, and for all time—those pin- 
nacles on the great palace of intellectual empire, 
which catch the first light of nations and retain 
the last—those minds, whose very dreams are of 
immortality, whose words descend upon posterity 
with the impress of an inspiration, and whose 
memories remain, like altars on mountain-tops, 
fixing the cyes, and directing the worship of all 
below; that all these should be compressed into 
a clod of the valley! 

Impossible! No; we must not libel the wis- 
dom or the beneficence of the great Disposer. 
Man was not sent here only for a glimpse of 
those splendors which he was never to share—to 
pine for that intellectual banquet from which, at 
its first sight, he was to be snatched away—to 
feel his heart filled and his spirit exalted by that 
majesty of creation, from whose worship he was 
to be banished at the first bend of his knee! 

The brevity of human existence, and even the 
precariousness of that existence, are arguments 
for its higher destiny. If a touch, the breaking 
of a fiber, too minute to be visible, the sting of 
an insect, may extinguish forever the finest im- 
aginations of the poet, the profoundest thought 
of the philosopher, and the noblest purposes of 
the statesman, where do we find such waste in 


nature? Nota dying leaf is thrown away, not a 
Vou. XVI.—38 





drop of water is lost, not a particle of earth but 
varies into mew furms. 

And is man to be the only instance of this 
contemptuous prodigality of creation? The whole 
analogy of nature compels us to believe, that the 
great purpose of Providence in this world is, to 
train both our moral and intellectual faculties for 
a perpetuity of progress in another, to exercise 
our mental nerve for the conquest of perpetual 
difficulty, rewarded by a perpetual increase of 
power, and that power given only to render us 
capable of the knowledge of a higher sphere, to 
prepare our intellectual eyes for the expanding 
glories, and to invigorate the spirit of man for the 
mighty mysteries of Providence. 


a woes 


THE WIT AND ELOQUENCE OF CURRAN. 


NE of the chancellors who succeeded Lord 
Clare happened to be suddenly displaced by 
a change of administration. The immediate 
cause of the dismissal was supposed to be a cor- 
respondence of his lordship on the Roman Catho- 
lic question. “What has sent the chancellor 
away?” was asked by some one. Curran’s happy 
answer was, “The Epistle to the Romans, my 
dear.” 
On the union of the legislatures, the Irish Par- 
liament house was turned into a bank, and vari- 


ous changes took place in the structure; among | 


the rest, the interior was gutted, and the very 
handsome dome taken down. Curran heard of 


the remark of a celebrated and facetious lord, 


that the house looked “like a traitor that had 
undergone the sentence of the law.” Curran, in 
allusion to that noble lord’s activity in carrying 
the union: “Ay,” said he, “no man is likelier to 
make that remark—a murderer is always afraid 
of ghosts.” 

Curran’s figure was diminutive, and was some- 
times the object of his own pleasantry. The 
river which passes through Dublin onee over- 
flowed the room in which the barristers’ wigs 
were kept. Of course, for the day the owners 
were forced to dispense with them. On a cause 
being called, the judge inquired who was counsel 
in the cause? Curran putting forward his little. 
uncovered head, said, “ What remains of me, my 
lord.” 


Even his contempt could be graphic. On be-- | 


ing told that an acquaintance of his had given 


imitations of his style and gesture, “Imitations!”* 


said Curran, “ poh!—a rat running across the keys 
of a piano, and calling it music.’ 

Happening to say that he was not surprised at 
fondness for popularity, “It was a delicious 
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draught;” a grim old lawyer said, he never thought | fear that your verdict is founded on perjury. 
so. “My dear fellow,” said Curran, #how should | Suppose he imagines that the body is actuated 


you judge of a liquor that you never tasted?” 

A barrister was one day bungling a cause. 
Curran was in agony: “That fellow,” said he, 
“gives me the idea of a man trying to open an | 
oyster with a rolling-pin.” 

He was asked how a member of parliament 
had spoken. The answer was, “His speech was | 
a long parenthesis.” He was asked to explain. 
“Why,” said he, “don’t you know that a paren- 
thesis is a paragraph which may be omitted from 
beginning to end, without any loss of meaning?” | 

A noble member of administration, not re- 
markable for precision of speaking, was alluded | 
to for the singularity of his style. “It is,” said 
Curran, “ phraseology sailing in ballast.’ 

A poet, distinguished for his lachrymose view 
of things, was mentioned, with some surprise at 
his periodic bursts of anguish. “I'll tell you the 
secret,” said Curran: “he weeps for the press, 
and wipes his eyes with the public.” 

A nobleman, an able speaker, but addicted to 
lofty language, had made a speech in the house 
of peers, at which Curran was present. He was 
asked what he thought of the debate, or some 
such passing question. “I had,’ said he, “only 
the advantage of hearing Lord airing his 
vocabulary.” 

A scoundrel was once hunted by Curran to the | 
very verge of confession, when he suddenly re- 
fused to answer; and, on the judge’s demanding | 
the reason, he replied, “he did not know what 
he said, the little gentleman [Curran] put him 
into such a doldrum.” “What's that?” asked 
the judge. “O, my lord,” replied Curran, “a 
doldrum’s a complaint common to gentlemen of 
the witness’s family; it is a confusion of the 
head arising from a corruption of the heart.” 

We shall add an instance of the forensic elo- | 
quence of this memorable man. It was on a 
melancholy trial for high treason, which had | 
lasted till midnight. It is the description of a | 
witness for the prosecution, who was charged | 
with being an unbeliever. “Gentlemen of the | 
jury,” said Curran, “upon what are you to 
found your verdict? Upon your oaths, And_ 
what are they to be founded upon? The oath 
of the witness. And what is that to be founded 
upon? Upon this, and this only, that he believes 
in an eternal God. . . . But, where the witness 
believes that he is possessed of a perishing soul, 
and that there is nothing on which punishment 





' soul into annihilation. 


_ feel my heart running away with me. 


or reward can be exerted, he proceeds, regardless | 
of the number of his offenses, and undisturbed | 


by the terrors which might save you from the | 


by some kind of animal machinery; suppose his 
opinion of the beautiful system framed by the 
Almighty hand is that it is all folly and blind- 
ness—suppose him, I say, to think so: What is 


| perjury to him? He needs no creed, if he thinks 


his miserable body can take eternal refuge in the 
grave, and the last puff of his nostrils sends his 
He laughs at the idea of 
eternal justice, and tells you that the grave, into 


' which he sinks as a log, forms an intrenchment 


against the vengeance of exasperated justice and 


| the throne of God.” 


He then finely mingled his powerful reproba- 
tion of the atheist witness with the natural feel- 


| ings of a Christian jury: “Do you not feel, my 
fellow-countrymen, a sort of anticipated consola- 


tion in reflecting upon the religion which gave us 
comfort in our early day, enabled us to sustain 
the stroke of affliction, and endeared us to one 
another; and when we see our friends sinking 
into the earth, fills us with the expectation that 
they shall rise again; that they but sleep a while 
to rise forever? But what kind of communica- 
tion can you hold, what interchange expect, what 
confidence place in that abject slave, that con- 
temned, despaired-of wretch, who acts under the 
idea that he is only the folly of a moment, that 


| he can not step beyond the threshold of the 
' grave, that that which is an object of awe to the 


best, and of hope to the confiding, is to him con- 
tempt or despair?” 

He now struck more deeply into the argument, 
that a witness who believed in nothing was not 
to be believed on his oath: “Bear with me; I 
The worst 
men only can be cool. What is the law of this 
country? If the witness does not believe in 
God, you can not swear him. What swear him 
upon? Is it on the book or the leaf? You 
might as well swear him by a bramble or a coin! 
The ceremony of kissing the book is only the 
external symbol by which man seals himself to 
the precept, and says, ‘May God so help me, as I 
swear the truth. Man is thus attached to the 
Divinity on the condition of telling truth, and 
he expects mercy from Heaven as he performs 
his undertaking. But the infidel, by what can 


"you catch his soul? or by what can you hold it? 


You must repulse him from giving evidence, for 
he has no conscience to smite him, no hope to 
cheer him, and no punishment to dread!” 

Other extracts, quite as pointed and character- 
istic, might be given of the Irish orator, but 
enough for the present. 
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TO JENNY, THE BRIDE. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 
Jenny, dear, thou art departing 
From thy home, 
With thy heart’s best treasure starting, 
Far to roam. 
May the one with whom thou goest, 
Prove as kind 
As the friends whose worth thou knowest, 
Left behind. 
They will miss their youthful rover 
Every day, 
Dwelling with her husband lover 
Far away. 
Think of thy poor mother, Jenny, 
Hear her sigh 
When thy vacant chair she seeth 
Standing nigh. 
Mournful at the table place it— 
Jenny’s chair; 
Though the form that used to grace it 
Be not there. 
Think of thy dear father asking, 
“Where is Jane?” 
With a smile too thinly masking 
Grief and pain. 
Ah! in the pleasant evening hour, when round the 
blazing fire 
Thy sisters and thy brother draw, thy mother and 
thy sire, 
Dear Jenny’s brightly beaming eye and mischief- 
speaking smile 
Will yet be wanting ’mid the band the moments to 
beguile. 
And when the morning hymn is sung, how will 
they miss the voice, 
Whose tones of thrilling melody make every heart 
rejoice; 
The voice that in another home far distant soon will 
sing, 
While they without its tuneful aid the songs of 
Zion sing! 
O Jenny, we shall miss thy face the household band 
among; 
And often we shall long to hear the songs “ our 
Jenny” sung! 
And I shall miss thee every day while in thy home 
{ dwell. 
O it is hard to say “ good-by” to one we love so 
well; 
But tho’ thy father’s house will seem less bright 
when thou art gone; 
And tho’ the sending thee away seems hardly to be 
borne; 
Yet if thou art but happy there where thou art 
going now, 
And if thine idol proveth true to his most solemn 
vow, 
Unmurmuring we will yield thee up his weal or woe 
to share. 





May he be blessed as he shall make thy happiness 
his care! 

O may your lives be free from care as human lives 
may be, 

And when ye “sleep,” O may it be “in Jesus” 
peacefully! 


a 


STANZAS FOR AN ALBUM. 
BY HELEN BRUCE. 


Lire, lady, is a mingled cup, 
An ever-changing song; 

And all must feel its weariness 
Who bear its burden long. 


It hath no perfect, easy path, 
Made smooth to traveler’s feet; 
Sprinkled by cool, refreshing showers, 
And fanned by breezes sweet. 


Tho’ deeply pleasure’s witching cup 
The favored few may drain, 

While thousands drink the bitter up, 
Each has his share of pain. 


There have been those, the poets say, 
For light and sunshine born; 

To pluck the rose along life’s way, 
But not to feel its thorn. 


I’d ask for such a fate for thee, 
But it were all in vain 

Entreating for earth’s children now 
Freedom from care and pain. 


Therefore, this is my prayer for thee, 
Thus, lady, do I pray— 

O may thy hands and heart possess 
Strength equal to thy day! 


—— >-— 


FADED FLOWERS. 
BY NANNIE CLARK. 

Tue gift was small, but O how dear 

That little, simple flower; 
Fit emblem of the being, pure, 

Who bore it from its native bower! 
Not purer was the drop of dew 

That on its petals lay, 

Than Mary’s heart, which trembled on, 
Brimful of joy, the live-long day. 
Not brighter did the sunbeams dance 

Upon its leaves the while, 
Than o’er sweet Mary’s loving face 
Sported her ever-changing smile. 
But while I looked upon the gift, 
And marked its swift decay, 

I little thought that she who gave, 
Like it, so soon would pass away. 
But, O, too true, for death soon came, 

Entered her loved home-bower; 
One lovely blossom stole away, 
And Mary was a faded flower! 
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CHARACTER 


BY REV. E. THOMSON, D. D. 


\ ITH a good degree of certainty, and without 

any prescience, can the teacher predict the 
future of his pupil. It is not proper that he 
should do so if the prospects be unfavorable, lest 
his prediction should tend to its own fulfillment. 
Nor is it necessary; young gentlemen can predict 
for themselves as certainly as the harvest answers 
to the sowing. “Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth, that also 
shall he reap.” ‘race any man, great or little, 
grand or mean, back to his youth, and you shall 
find a suitable beginning, just as when you trace 
up a given stream you find a corresponding 
fountain. 

There are exceptions, but these very exceptions 
illustrate the rule. Now and then a man open- 
ing his eyes upon his ruin resolves to change his 
course, and by a desperate effort succeeds in re- 
versing his habits, and views, and feelings, and 
pursuits, but the instances are very rare. Hap- 
pily they are common enough to afford encour- 
agement to any young man who is desirous to 
reform. We read of a proud and worthless 
young medical student, who, being insulted by 
his preceptor, challenged him to fight a duel. 
The preceptor informed him that the laws of 
honor did not require or authorize him to accept 
a challenge from so low a source. Stung with 
this answer, the youth determined on reform; 
his character and career were at once changed; 
sober, diligent, discreet, studious, circumspect, he 
advanced from step to step, till, in the course of 
twelve or fifteen years, he attained to the proud 
eminence on which his former master stood, and 
felt at liberty to renew his challenge. What re- 
venge can do, may not more worthy passions do? 
According to Blackstone, Dr. Paley is another 
instance. He gives this account of himself: “I 
spent the first two years of my undergraduate- 
ship happily but unprofitably. I was constantly 
in society where we were not immoral, but idle 
and rather expensive. At the commencement of 
my third year, however, after having left the 
usual party at a rather late hour in the evening, 
I was awakened at five in the morning by one of 
my companions, who stood at my bedside and 
said, ‘Paley, I have been thinking what a fool 
you are. I could do nothing probably were I to 
try, and can afford the life I lead; you could do 
every thing, and can not afford it. I have had 
no sleep during the whole night or account of 
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these reflections, and am now come solemnly to 
inform you that if you persist in your indolence 
I must renounce your society.’ I was so struck,” 
Dr. Paley continues, “ with the visit and the vis- 
itor, that I lay in bed a great part of the day and 
formed my plan. I ordered my bed-maker to 
prepare my fire in the evening in order that it 
might be lighted by myself. I arose’ at five; 
read during the whole of the day, except during 
such hours as chapel and hall required, alloting 
to each portion of time its peculiar branch of 
study.” Thus his whole character and career 
became changed; thus, on taking his bachelor’s 
degree, he became senior wrangler; thus, too, he 
became one of the strongest and most lucid 
writers of his age. 

This view is strengthened when we consider 
the philosophy of the mind: granted that the will 
depends upon the emotions, passions, and tem- 
pers; that the emotions, passions, and tempers 
depend upon the views we take of objects. Has 
not the will power over both? Let a man in- 
dulging in fretfulness be visited by companions 
whose good opinion he esteems, and how soon 
will he put on the appearance and assume the 
voice and language of cheerfulness! Let a young 
man in anger see his lady love approach, how 
quickly will the scowl depart and the smiles ap- 
pear! Or let the young lady, blackened with 
revenge, be brought into the presence of her 
lover, will she not change the feelings of her 
mind as readily as she could change the notes of 
her piano? And who has not power over his 
thoughts? True, thoughts may come unbidden 
as birds; but we can drive the one away as well 
as the other. It needs but a little violence to 
change the current of the most interesting stream 
of thought. The merchant can drop his novel 
or his reverie when his customer enters; the war- 
rior can drop his Homer or his letter when the 
signal fire is lighted; the student can drop his 
ball or leap from his bath when the bell calls to 
study. It may be more difficult to change the 
train of thought at one time than at another; but 
if it can not be done, the man is insane. One of 
the most striking marks of insanity, is the fact 
that the maniac remains under the power of a 
single thought or train of thoughts. But if we 
have power at all times to change the train of 
thought, then is our character in our own hands; 
for the feelings, the tendencies, the deeds of a 
man are but the outgoing of his thoughts. Who 
steals, who murders, who lies, who deceives, with- 
out first thinking of stealing, murdering, lying? 
Who writes poems or speeches, who delivers 
sermons or orations, who builds colleges or fights 
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battles, or carries forward reforms without first 
thinking them all over in hisown mind? These 
all are but the development of the thoughts of 
the soul, and over these the will sits as monarch; 
not that it can call up a thought by its own 
power, but that it can admit or exclude thoughts 
at its pleasure, and choose the region of thought, 
whether good or bad, in which the mind shall 
dwell. Some men exert far more influence over 
their thoughts than others; but this is due more 
to habit than to nature. A man may 60 represent 
to his mind God, all lovely as he is, as to hate 
him; and so present to it the devil, all hateful as 
he is, as to come, in time, to love him. 

A physiognomist once came where Socrates 
was lecturing. His pupils wishing to put the 
science of the physiognomist to proof, desired 
him to examine the face of their master and say 
what his moral character was, After a full ex- 
amination of the philosopher’s visage, he pro- 
nounced him the “most gluttonons, brutal, and 
libidinous old man that he had ever met.” As 
the character of Socrates was the reverse of all 
this, his disciples began to insult the physiogno- 
mist, when Socrates interfered and said, “The 
principles of his science may be correct, for such 
I was, but I have conquered it by my phi- 
losophy.” 

Socrates, you say, was a man of amazing gen- 
ius. What was true of the Grecian philosopher 
may not be true of others; but we find similar 
examples in all ranks of society. 

Colonel Trumbull gives an account of an In- 
dian named Zachary, of the royal race, an excel- 
lent hunter, but as drunken and worthless a sav- 
age as ever lived. When he had passed the age 
of fifty he found himself, through several unex- 
pected deaths, in fair prospect of the throne. He 
then reflected seriously, ‘“‘ How can such a drunken 
wretch as I aspire to be a chief of this honorable 
race? What will my people say? and how will 
the shades of my ancestors look down indignant 
upon such a base successor! Can I succeed to 
the great Uncas? I will drink no more.” He 
was from that time forth a new man; and though 
he lived to the age of eighty, and in the midst 
of temptation, he kept his resolution. Noble 
thoughts and noble aspirations took the place of 
brutal conceptions and associations, and under 
them forever he ascended. What the pagan 
philosopher and the savage chief can do, so can 
we. 

Is it difficult? so, too, is it glorious. “He that 
conquers his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.’ But let not the difficulty of the 
enterprise, or the suggestion of an adversary, dis- 
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courage any one from an cffort to reform, even 
though appetite and passion rage like a furnace. 
“ Reform to-night, 
And that will lend a kind of ease 
To the next abstinence.” 

I argue the power of will over character from 
the force of example. Man is imitative, more so 
than we are generally willing to allow: in fash- 
ion, custom, laws, prejudices, opinions, belief, we 
follow precedent. An illustrious character may 
not spend its force while the human race is upon 
the earth; it goes onward to eternity. Man de- 
pends greatly upon the characters he most studies 
and admires. Would you be an orator? com- 
mune with orators, read the biography of orators, 
the productions of orators; thus you imbibe the 
spirit of the orator. Would you be 2 patriot? 
then read of patriots. Go stand “in sacred sen- 
ates,” listen “to the voice of sacred justice on 
her throne,” and “all that fills the conscious 
bosom with a patriot’s flame.’ Would you be a 
villain? buy accounts of criminals and debau- 
chees, read them, meditate on them. At first 
you may regard them with disgust; soon interest © 
will succeed to aversion, admiration to. interest, 
and imitation to admiration. There is philosophy 
in the poet’s lines. “ Vice,’’ etc. 


“ We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


No matter what the emotion we intently contem- 
plate, we sympathize with it; no matter what the 
action we regard, whether of gratitude, courage, 
daring, cruelty, we are prone to imitate it; no 
matter what the character we set before us from 
day to day, we grow conformed to it. Go at 
early morn into the British Museum or the Lou- 
vre, and you may, perchance, see a man seated 
before some painting or statue; go at noon, and 
you may see him in the same posture gazing; go 
at night, and there he may sit unconscious of all 
that passes around him. Is he crazy? No; he 
is an artist, and he is gazing upon the chef-d’euvre 
till the image is transferred, in every lineament, 
to his soul, so that he can reproduce it. So leta 
man gaze long and intently upon some moral 
masterpiece, whether good or evil, and the image 
shall be daguerreotyped on his soul and reflected 
in his life. 

Such is the power of example; and a man may 
select whatever examples he pleases. The field 
of history is before you: you may wander where 
you will and choose whatever object you please. 
You may select Plato, for example, and so study 
him, and comprehend him, and love him, that 
his spirit shall attend you; shall unseen ascend 
the mountains, and cross the streams, and tread 
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the plains, side by side, with you, and shall un- 
consciously, to yourself, impart its grandeur to 
yourown. The poet represents Venus as leav- 
ing her impress upon A®neas as she stood and 
talked with him upon the Lybian shores, so that 
when he appeared in sight he stood 
“ August in visage and serenely bright, 
His mother goddess, with her hands divine, 
Had formed his curling locks, and made his temples 
shine, 
And given his rolling eyes a sparkling grace, 
And breathed a youthful vigor on his face; 
Like polished ivory, beauteous to behold, 
Of Parian marble, when enchased in gold, 
Thus radiant from the circling cloud he broke.” 
So do the illustrious with whom we commune, 
whether dead or living, impress us. The an- 
cients had no perfect character to set before them: 
we have the incarnate God. Let us set him be- 
fore us morning, noon, and nights let us study 
him in his parables and prayers, in his life of 
love and death of agony, in his miracles of mercy 
and his words of grace, in his awful sublimity 
and his matchless meekness; let us inquire in 
every situation what he would do and say in our 
circumstances; let us breathe his spirit and walk 
in his paths. We may see no beauty in him at 
first, but he will grow more and more comely as 
we study him. The artist goes to the Apollo 
Belvidere, and if he see not the beauty he goes 
again, and again, and again, sure that the beauty 
is there; and the more he goes the more does the 
beauty become apparent. Thus it is with Christ, 
till at length he becomes transfigured before us, 
and his face shines as the sun, and his raiment is 
white as the light, and as he shines upon us we 
must, in some measure, reflect the brightness. 
When Moses came down from the mount, where 
he had conversed with God, his face did shine, 
though he wist it not. Though we see not God 
as Moses did in the mount, we may see him 
shadowed in this deep universe, in the sweep of 
providences, and in the image which his word 
gives us. Gazing upon this image, we may be 
changed from glory into glory world without end. 

That our character depends upon ourselves 
might be shown sufficiently from the common 
sense of mankind. We always feel remorse if 
we have a bad character—self-approbation if we 
have a good one. No one sets up the defense 
that his character is bad; if he did he would but 
aggravate his case. 

I have no sympathy with such as cry, and sigh, 
and say I would be so and so but I can’t. Can’t? 
If that were true you would be right and God 
wrong, and you might go to the grave, and the 
judgment, and the retributions of eternity under 





protest. If that were true it is difficult to con- 
ceive how there could be any perdition. It is the 
fact that you can and do not that builds all the 
prisons of this world and lights up all tLe furna- 
ces of hell. You say, “I am fallen;” granted, 
but you are redeemed. The withered arms of 
the depraved man stand before the incarnate 
God, and listening to his command receive power 
to go forth in obedience. 

Few men properly estimate the power of the 
will; we need more of the philosophy of it. Of 
the philosophy of the body, intellect, and the 
sensibilities we have enough. Of the philosophy 
of the will we have not. Men exert not their 
full power because not conscious of it. There 
was a time when, in the British islands, duels 
and assassinations were almost daily. Men said 
it was not possible to avoid them; they laughed 
at the idea of dispensing with them; they said 
that human passions could not be controlled. 
By and by the law of civilization came, and 
made duels and assassinations punishable with 
chains, and prison, and death. Now, though 
there are millions where there were but thou- 
sands, duels or assassinations are scarce heard of. 
In Italy a certain form of insanity, terminating 
with suicide, spread among the ladies like a con- 
tagion. A decree went forth that the corpse of 
the suicide should be exposed upon the high- 
way to the derision of the multitude. There 
were no more lady-like suicides after that. 

Boerhaave found epilepsy spreading like a pes- 
tilence through the hospital of which he had 
charge; remedy after remedy was used in vain. 
At length he announced a new plan of treatment; 
namely, the application of a red-hot poker to 
the spine. Fires were kindled in all the wards, 
and the pokers were kept heated, but there was 
no occasion to use them. The will of the pa- 
tient was summoned, and it came to the body 
with power to expel the disease. O will! what a 
magnificent thing! nothing more so than God. 
There are but two causes of which I know any 
thing created—will and God. All that takes 
place under the sun is caused by the ove or the 
other. Think not meanly of yourselves. 

Behind the will there lies a difficulty, I grant— 
the disposition; this must be acquired by reflec- 
tion and by grace. Pause, consider, pray. Reader, 
to you life and immortality is brought to light; 
the senate of heaven beckons to you; the Holy 
Ghost pleads with you; the filial God dies for 
you; the paternal God cries, Son, give me your 
heart. There is no one that may not be glorious. 

“Courage! nothing e’er withstood 
Freemen fighting for their good; 
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Armed with all their fathers’ fame, 
They will win and wear a name; 
They shall go to endless glory, 
Like the gods of old Greek story— 
Raised to heaven and heavenly worth, 
For the good they gave to earth. 
Courage! there is none so poor, 
None of all who wrong endure; 
None so humble, none so weak, 
But may flush his father’s cheek, 
And his maiden’s, dear and true, 
With the deeds that he may do. 

Be his days as dark as night, 

He may make himself a light; 
What though sunken be his sun, 
There are stars when day is done.” 


en 


CONTEMPLATION OF THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


IETY presents one of her most winning as- 
pects when she walks forth amid the works 
of nature, and at every exhibition of wisdom 
and benevolence, lifts her eye to heaven, saying, 


“My Farner made them all!” 


Indeed, it seems strange that any intelligent crea- 
ture can open his eyes at this season, and not 
feel moved to adore and to worship. Look up 
at this blue sky, O man! and you look off into 
infinitude. Your eye fails, the telescope fails 
ay, even thought fails, as you plunge into the 
abyss of space. Look abroad, then, on your own 
familiar landscape, and you are lost again, if you 
try to comprehend it in all its parts. Take up 
that little flower at your side. A short time ago 
it was a seed blown about by the wind. Lodging 
here it found its way into the soil, where, under 
favoring influences, it germinated, sending its 
radicle downward, its plume upward, till leaves, 
stalks, buds, and blossoms were successfully pro- 
duced. How many agencies in the ground and 
in the air have combined to build up that little 
plant! And how perfectly they have done their 
work! Could you construct such a vegetable 
mechanism? Could you raise its pillars, frame 
its braces, put in its water works, and roof over 
and varnish the whole so well? And with all 
the pencils, and brushes, and patterns in the 
world, could you paint such a blossom? And 
with all the arts of the apothecary, could you 
distill such perfume? 

Now, look abroad on the landscape, and tell 
me how many just as wonderful plants lie be- 
tween you and the horizon. And so, take the 
tree under which you sit; analyze it from root to 
topmost leaf; then count the trees of the field 
and forest within your view, each of which is as 
full of wonders, and then say if nature does not 
show a present Deity? 





BEDSIDE OF A DYING BELIEVER. 


ET us pause for a moment at the bedside of 

the dying believer, and mark the marvelous 
power of the Bible as manifested in the hour of 
nature’s extremity—that hour so near to us all, 
and so big with indescribable solemnity—the 
hour when heart and flesh shall fail us, when 
every earthly anchor shall be weighed, and every 
earthly joy shall fade—when we must go forth 
all alone through the valley of the shadow of 
death into the dread eternity beyond. In that 
awful hour surely it is only truth that can stand; 
it is only what can not be shaken that will 
endure. 

Search the records of the closing scenes of 
God’s saints, and find, if you can, an instance of 
one who bewailed at that crisis that he had 
trusted the Bible—find, if you can, one whose 
dying breath testified that he had believed a 
cunningly-devised fable, which had proved as a 
bruised reed when he leaned upon it in his 
agony. Ihave read and heard of, yea, and wit- 
nessed, not a few who bemoaned, with bitterest 
regret, that they had not more prized and obeyed 
the Bible; but I never read, nor heard, nor saw 
one who believed that he had too much valued, 
followed, magnified it. 

Many a time has it crowned the death-bed 
with a light from heaven, converted the flames 
of martyrdom into a chariot of triumph, and 
swallowed up death iu victory. The testimony 
of the dying surrounds the word of God with a 
halo of glory; countless are the clouds of wit- 
nesses which attest its power! What should we 
do in the terrible hour without the lamp of life, 
the charter of salvation, the title-deed to heav- 
en?—Hugh Stowell. 


—-~—— 


THE TRUE GLORY OF MAN. 


ET us remember that the true glory-of man 

is to fulfill man’s duty, and well and wiseiy 
cultivate the faculties which God has given. On 
looking back over the journey of life, to feel that 
we have lost no time, that we have not lingered 
by the way, either to pick up its weeds or to 
slumber, that all our steps have been upward, and 
that when we have climbed at last that ridge of 
the ascent from which man sees both worlds at 
once, we have the consciousness that we have 
not neglected that nobler portion of our nature, 
which is destined to 

“ Flourish in immortal youth, 


Unburt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds.” 
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THE MISSION OF CHILDREN. 
THE CRUSHED FLOWERS. 
BY REV. H. P. ANDREWS. 


j ALKING out one beautiful morning in 

June, I saw, half hidden by the jeweled 
grass, a little flower, upon which some careless 
foot had been rudely placed. It was crushed, 
and, though surrounded by the fragrant beauty 
of its more fortunate companions, was withering 
away. Six little buds, whose nectar-cups the 
dewy angel had not yet oped, were also drooping 
with the parent flower. I gazed long upon this 
emblem of many a sorrowing heart, and almost 
fancied that the dew-drop which crested each 
tender bud was a tear shed upon them by the 
now fading flower in the unbroken silence of the 
night, and that I could hear a sweet spirit-voice 
appealing to me for pity. I determined to trans- 
plant them to my own garden, and endeavor by 
care to revive the drooping buds, even if the par- 
ent was “bruised unto death.” I dug around 
the plant, being careful to retain so much of its 
native soil that it should be shocked by no rude 
change, and bear it away to my home of flowers. 
I placed it carefully beneath the shade of a fra- 
grant rose-bush, whose foliage would protect it 
from the burning rays of the midday sun, and 
sprinkled its drooping leaves and crushed roots 
with pure water from the rivulet. 

At noon I sought the garden to witness the 
effect of my care upon my fragrant protege. The 
welcome drops still hung upon the unopened 
buds, while the parent flower, which, but a few 
hours before, hung down its head and seemed 
ready to die, had imbibed the limpid draught, 
and strengthened and revived by its genial influ- 
ences was now standing erect, decked in all the 
loveliness of its pristine beauty. Night came, 
and again the dewy angel, passing by, gently 
unfolded the tinted petals and filled the nectar- 
cups of the beautiful buds with sweet perfume 
from her pearly goblet; and when, with the first 
beams of the rising sun, I again sought the place, 
and, with a thrill of delight, stooped down and 
kissed away the fragrance of those new-born 
beauties, the “spirit of the flowers” seemed 
whispering to my soul soft words of gratitude. 

’Twas not that crushed and drooping parent- 
flower that first fixed my attention and moved 
my heart to pity, but the silent pleadings of those 
six clustering buds. Had these not been there, 
all in vain would have been the real disaster of 
the unfortunate flower to excite commiseration 
or to move to sympathetic effort in its behalf. 

And thus it is in this garden of human flowers, 
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Children are the buds that cluster around the 
parent stem, decking even its crown of mature 
beauty and winning for it admiration and love, 
when decay is fading its charms, and the fra- 
grance of its spring-life is dying out from its 
heart. 

There are many crushed flowers in this world 
of ours which are drooping and dying alone and 
unheeded, unblessed by the angel charity and 
unhelped by the hand of benevolence, because 
no little ones gather in their arms, the silent 
pleadings of whose suffering helplessness has 
power to arrest the attention and win the assist- 
ance of the crowd of pleasure-seekers, who are 
ever hurrying onward. 

We are scarcely aware, perhaps, how much we 
are indebted to our love of innocent childhood for 
the motive-power of sympathy and benevolence, 
nor how often we bless the suffering parent, 
thinking all the time it is for real pity for the 
apparent object of our charities, when really the 
little ones who are clasped in those loving arms, 
and who nestle to that throbbing heart, unseal 
the fountain of our mercies and move us to 
kindly acts. 

A lady, richly dressed, and dangling from her 
jeweled finger a purse gemmed without and filled 
with yellow gold, was descending the marble 
steps of her splendid mansion when she was ac- 
costed in accents of real sorrow by a poor beggar 
woman, asking for charity. Instantly the hand 
tightened upon that well-filled purse, and the 
satin folds of that costly dress were gathered 
more closely around her, lest they should come 
in contact with soiled poverty, as with a look of 
coldness she rudely hurried past and proceeded 
on her way. She did not even condescend a 
word in reply to that meek appeal. Scarcely, 
however, had she passed a single block when the 
crying of two little children arrested her atten- 
tion. They were seated upon the lower steps of 
another of those mansions of wealth and com- 
fort. One was a girl of some five summers, with 
clear blue eyes and rich golden curls, and despite 
her soiled dress and shoeless feet was a lovely 
child. The other was a boy of three, and with 
his hand clasped in that of his sister he was cry- 
ing piteously. 

“What is the matter, my little dears?” asked 
the lady, pausing in her walk and stooping to lay 
her jeweled hand upon the head of the boy. 

“We are tired and hungry,” replied the little 
girl, her eyes filling with tears, and the little Ip 
quivering with suppressed grief. 

“ And why do you not go home to your mother 
and get something to eat and rest yourselves?” 
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“Mother’s poor and hasn’t got any thing for us 
to eat, and we haven’t got any home either. The 
naughty man took away all our things and then 
drove us all out into the street, and told us we 
shouldn’t come back again,” and the children 
cried as though their little hearts would break. 

“Where is your mother?” inquired the lady, 
and the grasp upon the purse relaxed. 

The little girl could not answer for crying, but 
she pointed to the poor beggar. who was still 
standing upon the marble steps gazing upon the 
scene with intense interest. 

The lady turned and looked upon the poor 
woman. How changed she seemed! That deep 
sorrow, written in lines of care upon the brow; 
that agony of dark despair, revealed in the glanc- 
ing of those restless eyes—how plainly she could 
read it all now, and how blind not to have marked 
it before! Motioning the mother to approach, 
she unclasped that heavy purse and counted out 
its golden contents upon the toil-hardened hand 
in such profusion that even needy, suffering pov- 
erty remonstrated. 

IIlow’ sunny was the noble brow of that fair- 
haired boy, and the light in the eye of that 
laughing girl was brighter than a summer’s morn, 
as the happy mother clasped them to her heart 
and bade them thank and bless their kind bene- 
factress. 

The innocent pleadings of the beautiful buds 
had saved the crushed and drooping parent 
flower. 

It is somewhere related, that during the siege 
of a certain city, a beautiful little girl, fearless as 
innocence, dressed in a robe of pure white, wan- 
dered away from her home and was gathering 
flowers in the field between the two forts. In 
this position she attracted the attention of both 
armies. They watched her with an interest 
which grew more and more intense as she neared 
the fatal range of the rapidly discharging guns. 
But the girl still went singing on her way, heed- 
less of danger and gathering and arranging her 
flowers—a bright peace-angel in the midst of car- 
nage and death—now pausing to return the smile 
of some fragrant beauty, and again moving for- 
ward ti!l she stood upon the very top of a little 
knoll, right in the exact range of the fatal guns. 
Here she halted, and lifting her smiling face, 
more redolent of beauty than the flowers them- 
selves, to the bright sunlight, shook back her 
golden curls, and glancing first upon one fort and 
then upon the opposite, caroled one of her child- 
ish hymns, learned at the shrine of maternal 


love. For some moments she stood thus—heav- 


en’s seal of truce between those hostile foes— | 





and those heavy guns ceased their boomings and 
were silent. It was not in the heart of even 
War himself to deliberately aim at that guileless 
heart. She passed away in safety and the work 
of carnage was renewed. 

The sorrows of childhood appeal to the primal 
faculties of the soul. Their little fingers are 
ever creeping down and touching the hidden 
springs of our holiest and tenderest sympathies. 
They seem possessed of the power to lead us, in 
a moment, back through all the labyrinths of ex- 
perience, till we stand again a child at our moth- 
er’s knee; and then they throw their little arms 
around us and claim our sympathy with the irre- 
sistible pleadings of loving equality. Can we 
resist them? No; for we are children again. 
We can no more help yielding to them than we 
could help joining the merry sports on the village 
green, when the buoyant laugh and the noisy 
shout challenged us from our school-boy tasks to 
the game. 

How sadly isolated would be the condition of 
the poor but for their children! How that little 
ragged, sunburnt, barefooted group, gathered 
there around the door of that miserable hovel, 
basking in the flood of golden sunshine—God’s 
type of his bounty to his poor children—relieves 
the misery and utter squalor of the scene, and 
warms up the heart of the passer-by, which oth- 
erwise would have turned away in coldness and 
disgust! How often has the tearful pleadings 
of a hungry, suffering child melted away the ice- 
berg of coldness, created by the wicked selfish- 
ness of a drunken father between the world and 
his suffering family, and opened a channel through 
which benevolence has poured her blessings into 
the sorrowing heart of a worse than widowed 
wife and orphan babes. 

But not alone do children, by their innocence 
and beauty, attract toward the parents needed 
friends, and secure for them assistance in the 
hour of extremity, but personally, and for others, 
they become angels of mercy, ministering conso- 
lation and comfort to the bruised and sorrowing. 
How touchingly beautiful are the following inci- 
dents: 

Shortly after Mrs. Judson left Calcutta, on her 
return home, she found herself almost overcome 
by a sense of her loneliness, and the recollection 
of those painful trials through which she had 
passed. On one occasion, while in her cabin 
weeping, a soft little hand touched her arm, and 
a very sweet voice said, 

“Mamma, ‘if I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea: even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
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hand shall hold me.’ Is this true, dear mam- 
ma?” 

The bearer of this timely, precious word of 
hope was her little son, a boy of six years, who 
had crept into the cabin unobserved. 

Can any one read the following, taken from 
the “ Ladies’ Book of Anecdotes,” and not feel its 
beauty? 

“Late in the afternoon of a beautiful summer 
day I entered a quiet graveyard, where slept one 
of my dearest friends. It occupied the brow of 
a hill, which, with many a knoll and graceful 
undulation, sloped to the green meadow, watered 
by a winding stream, now catching, at its repeated 
curves, the rays of the setting sun. On the left 
was a pleasant wood, where the sturdy pine and 
fruit-bearing beech concealed narrow paths to cool 
caves and mossy banks. White birches and the 
tremulous aspen, with the sweet-scented willow, 
grew upon the right, and from beyond rose the 
curling smoke from the cottage homes. A robin 
sang its song of love and praise, a sparrow passed 
me, bearing fruit to its little progeny, and the 
chirp of the merry grasshopper mingled with the 
hum of hundreds of fleeting insects. But for 
this peace-breathing scene I had no greeting. 
The wild storm, thunder, and rain, and darkness, 
had seeme more welcome; and yielding utterly 
to my grief, I threw myself upon the sod. I 
took no heed of time, but many minutes must 
have passed, when a child approached me. She 
looked on me tenderly for an instant, and then 
said, earnestly looking upward, ‘ Phere are no 
graves there!’ 

“There was something almost seraphic in the 
countenance of the child; a power not of earth 
in her quick, undoubting faith. My eye sought 
the blue depths to which she pointed; my heart 
bounded toward the Infinite. All the representa- 
tions of the Gospel, adapted as they are to soothe 
and cheer, came to me so vivid, so truthful, so 
full of meaning, that they absorbed my whole 
soul. The abundant promises seemed to glow 
with the hues of that heaven from whence they 
came. I perceived the selfishness of my sorrow, 
and, kneeling, I thanked God that he had trans- 
ferred my loved one to himself.” 

“There are no graves there!” Blessed words! 
Flowers, crushed and fading here, shall bloom in 
eternal freshness and beauty there! And while 
we cherish the natural beauties with which a 
merciful heavenly Father has decked this earth, 
we should feel with the poet, that 


“Flowers are fit emblems of happiness here; 
Some are open, some opening, some never will bloomn— 
Of the heart’s flowers, some bud but to gladden the tomb!” 








THE BRIDAL BOAT. 
BY H. N. POWERS. 


Tuey went no further that sweet way. 
The banks were all a flowery glow, 
The little boat a rocking lay 
Amid the lilies’ fragrant snow. 


Each flowing ripple seemed to tease 
Their hands to spread the silken sail, 

For those rare seats of summer ease 
Hung in warm haze adown the vale. 


Half-way across the lawns above 

Their paths had met amid the dew; 
Together swooned their dream of love, 

And henceforth all the world seemed new. 


So with their bosoms full of flowers, 
Beneath the orchard’s blooming eaves, 

The air sown thick with rosy showers 
Wooed down by zephyr from the leaves, 


And through the meadows rimmed with white, 
The very fragrance all afloat 

On lark-songs throbbing warm delight, 
They came to the enchanted boat. 


They thought in that sweet pause, whose dear 
And tender tumult thrilled each breast, 
That soon, their hearts forever near, 
Would rock each other into rest. 


Bark after bark kept floating past 

For isles half drowned by golden haze, 
And Hymen at each shining mast 

Saw time all links of luscious Mays. 


Deaf by their heart’s delicious beat, 
They heard no omen in the sky; 

And thinking each step down more sweet, 
They drew their fairy pinnace nigh. 


Hot lips kept muttering in the cloud— 
Love, precious freight, was just afloat, 
When crashing through the tempest-shroud, 

The red lance of the thunder smote. 


A darkness cloaking dizzy pain— 
A heavy sense of stifled breath— 

And then a light within the brain, 
The consciousness of life in death. 


The waters placid as before, 
Bore many a silken-pennoned bark, 
But crushed and shattered on the shore, 
*Mong dead buds lay the pripaL aRK. 


—— 


LOGICIANS. 


Logrcrans used to clap a proposition, 

As justices do criminals, in prison, 

And, in as learn’d authentic nonsense, writ 

The names of all their moods and figures fit; 
For a logician’s one that has been broke 

To ride and pace his reason by the book; 

And by their rules, and precepts, and examples, 
To put his wits into a kind of trammels. 
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PLEASURES OF FRIENDSHIP. 


BY J. D. BELL. 


ISTINCT from the society of kindred, whose 

central and most tender relationship is that 
of the domestic circle, there is shown to us, next 
in life, the society of friends. 

The former society is more the result of in- 
stinct, of natural affection, of necessity; the lat- 
ter more the result of reason, of trial, of choice. 
One depends on consanguinity, the other on con- 
geviality; One is sustained by more of an attach- 
ing, the other by more of an endearing sympa- 
thy; one is the more physical, the other the more 
spiritual. 

Friendship involves the highest harmonies of 
human participation, and the highest beauties of 
human intercourse. It represents the working of 
an eclectic sentimentalism. It is a correspond- 
ence between the gentler and more refined activi- 
ties of individual souls. There is something 
ideal, chosen, exquisite about it. 

The needle is wooed from its connection with 
the pole, not by the influence of brass, or silver, 
or gold, but only by that of the magnet. And 
so true friendship is compatible with only a supe- 
rior species of sympathetic attraction. It looks 
above brazen faces and money-loving hearts. It 
regards the outer man, but regards him only as 
he is the outshining, the symbol, of the excellen- 
ces of the inner man. Hence friends are drawn 
together by the force of wooing and uniting acts, 
words, and looks—these same things being but 
the visible indications of harmonious affectional, 
mental, or moral correspondences in character. 

The alliances of friendship, as thus formed, are 
of less or greater closeness, according as accident, 
or fate brings men into contact. As there is a 
variety of conditions, or situations, in associa- 
tion, so there will be a variety of degrees in 
friendship. Thus, nearness of place will result 
in the friendship of neighbors; the proximity of 
union and communion, under select compacts of 
organization, or systematized principles of co- 
operation, will give rise to that still closer friend- 
ship which is called fraternal; and, lastly, the 
sympathetic contact, resulting from certain ten- 
der and undoubted evidences, made known some- 
how in life, of the existence of a foundation for 
a happy confidential intimacy, will lead to the 
warm friendship of bosom friends. 

To each of these beautiful degrees of one and 
the same kind of relationship, and its accompa- 
nying felicities, you are now invited, reader, to 
give your attention. 

And, first, to the friendship of neighbors. 





Neighborhoods are communities of homes. 
They represent the first intimate intercourse, 
which is sought after and shared in, beyond the 
boundaries of domestic life. True neighbors, 
like birds, leave their separate resting-places and 
flock and warble together. 

One family is thus made to be a sort of 
support or means of completion to another. 
What one is deficient in another supplies. They 
borrow and lend. The family of greater wealth 
affords needed aid to that of less; the family of 
greater intelligence imparts needed light to that 
of less. Father helps and blesses neighbor father; 
mother goes to soothe and cheer neighbor mother; 
children bound away to laugh into the faces, and 
prattle into the ears of neighbor children. 

Ten thousand little comforts, and often as 
many great ones, thus result to each home from 
this cordial mutuality between the circles of dis- 
tinct homes. 

It is no evidence of real superiority in a neigh- 
borhood for a family to be able to boast that it 
derives enough from its own homestead property 
to keep its members from borrowing. .To be 
above borrowing is not far from being above 
lending. A home must be a center for the dis- 
tribution of neighborly kindnesses, as well as for 
the reception of the same, in order to be a happy 
home. ‘The activity of bestowing and receiving 
is what keeps all society from becoming infected 
with the malarious stagnation of a wide-prevail- 
ing incommunicative selfishness. The perfection 
of human happiness depends more upon comple- 
ments than upon compliments. What, but the un- 
compelled interchanging of advantages and en- 
joyments, is it that holds men in the social state? 
Giving and accepting are participles that express 
the process by which all communities are formed 
and kept together. 

The principle of borrowing and lending gets 
its first practical illustration, as a supporter and 
perfecter of social communion, in domestic life. 
By virtue of it husband and wife mutually com- 
plete each other’s happiness. Child makes up to 
parent what has been lost through maturing years, 
and parent supplies to child a substitute for that 
experience which maturing years alone can give, 
The little boy and girl of the same fireside circle, 
by the numberless interchanges that take place 
in their mimic commerce, from day to day, un- 
consciously and with. beautiful success perfect 
each other’s existence. In a tranquil home all 
this mutuality, in bestowing and receiving, is en- 
tirely free and cordial. Let it once be constrained, 
and the peace and harmony of the domestic seat 
and scene are sadly interrupted and alloyed. 
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Well, now, the same natural provision for the | reader, for a family to make their dwelling where 
dependence of individual upon individual, mani- | the eye can rest on no smoking chimneys in the 
fests itself next as the foundation of the exist- | pleasant distance. The man and woman who 


ence and happiness of neighborhoods. Family 
thus goes to complete family by mutual expendi- 
tures for each other’s sake. Every home pos- 
sesses or represents something, or many things, 
which no other home can possess or represent as 
well. The exclusive advantage may make its 
appearance in modes and implements of labor, or 
in styles of dress and living, or in habits of mind 
and body, or in quantity and quality of worldly 
wealth. The friendship of neighbors unfolds 
these inequalities of possession and enjoyment, 
and tends to apportion the blessings that lie in 
them, so as to make each home complete in itself, 
as a place of contentment and pleasure. 

Take, as a single illustration of the value of 
this neighborly practice of apportioning exclusive 
favors of fortune, the case of a home in sickness 
and distress, surrounded by homes in health and 
happiness. Whence could solace and succor 
come to the former, such as the latter can lend? 
It is in instances of a difference like this, between 
the conditions of separate homes in a neighbor- 


hood, that the real preciousness of the principle | 


of complementary benefaction, or of borrowing 
and lending, is most vividly exemplified. Peri- 
ods there are in the history of every family, 
when there must be felt the darkness and the 
pressure of some great sorrow brooding over the 
hearthstone of its home. Many is the instance 
in which each member of a domestic circle has 
been known to be folded at once under the dark 
wing of the same hovering evil. What hope 
could there be, in cases of this character, were it 
not for the cordial interchanges of neighborhood 
friendship? Lonely and hapless indeed must 
that household be that has no place in a commu- 
nicative group of households! 

Most men fully appreciate the advantages and 
pleasures resulting from the friendship of neigh- 
bors, and scarcely need to be specially reminded 
of their value. It is for this reason that territo- 
ries of recent cultivation are always peopled at a 
slow rate. The majority of families rather put 
up with a scant income than settle in a thinly- 
inhabited region of country. Prairie life looks 
dismal and dull to all but a self-sacrificing in- 
domitable few. And there is reason enough for 
this. Some writer—1 forget his name—has quite 
tastefully and truly hit off the trouble with our 
great western domains in the definitive expres- 
sion, “The broad ahd beautiful—but far-of 
west.”” 

Not a small sacrifice is it, I assure you, dear 





possess social hearts want more than a goodly 
farm and fireside, and a group, greater or smaller, 
of charming children to complete their earthly 
happiness. They want neighbors — neighbors 
singing dear old songs in houses a little way off— 
neighbors making gardens, or tilling grain-fields, 
or reaping harvest-crops within sight—neighbors 
talking to gentle kine and horses, and playful 
cats and dogs, and comfortable pigs and fowls, at 
morning and at evening, so near by that their 
familiar voices can be clearly heard—neighbors 
whose homes are joined to their own by-paths, 
ever gleaming in the sunlight with the often- 
renewed prints of nimble feet—neighbors cross- 
ing the threshold of their door, now and then, 
with genial countenances, and cheerful words, 
and hands filled with little blessings brought in 
return for those they have had given to them- 
selves in like manner days before. 

Some people there are, in the world, it must 
be admitted, who seem to want nothing at all of 
this sort. They are not neighbors themselves, 
and do not appear to regard any that surround 
them as such. They borrow nothing, and, of 
course, are willing to lend but little. It is a 
matter of pride to them to be able to say that 
they can buy whatever is needed to supply their 
little as well as large wants. Hence they make 
no neighborly visits, give no neighborly wel- 
comes, speak no neighborly words, do no neigh- 
borly kindnesses, offer coppers where they owe 
only sweet thanks, haughtily command the resi- 
dents of the house next their own to keep up 
their fences or hazard a heavy forfeit, to shut up 
their fowls or be content to see their lives taken 
with missiles, to hamper such of their grazing 
stock as happen to jump over the line or let 
them be clubbed off to the public pound, and to 
keep their swine, large and small, at home or 
submit to have them dogged to death. 

Such unneighborly neighbors are to be found in 
nearly every community of homes. The best 
words that can be said of them are, that they 
live almost entirely to themselves, experience 
only the low and unsubstautial pleasures of a 
sordid self-love, and die but to afford in their 
death an agreeable relief to the neighborhoods in 
which they monkishly and meanly lived. 

Leaving, here, the neighborhood, with its ac- 
tivities and enjoyments, let us pass next to con- 
template the character and pleasures of the 
friendship of fraternization. 

There is a beautiful endearment of human 
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hearts showing itself as the result of association, 
under predetermined and foresanctioned schemes 
or compacts of union. Society is scattered over 
with vivid constellations of league-fellows, held 
together, more or less strongly, by a likeness, first 
of all, in principle, then, by consequence, in 
sympathy, purpose, and practice. But few men 
stand unlinked, in any sense, by the ties of broth- 
erhood. Every hour, throughout this great busy 
world, there are hands clasping with a fraternal 
pressure, voices joining in fraternal accord, mer- 
cies interchanging in the cordial commerce of 
fraternal love. Turn your eye into whatever de- 
partment of life you may, and men recognizing 
one another, with an exclusive preference, will 
present themselves to your view. The friend- 
ship of fraternization is even a necessity of hu- 
man progress. Every corporation of men, formed 
for promoting public improvement, depends, in a 
great measure, for its success, on the character it 
holds as a group of fraternized friends. 

Who make the long railways and build the 
magnificent bridges over which a nation, in its 
march of progress, advances? Who, but friends, 
harmoniously linked and co-operating under char- 
tered liberties? Who found and endow, equip 
and support seminaries and colleges of learning? 
Who, but friends, joining their hearts and minds, 
hands and purses in the strength of brotherly 
union? Who contribute most toward enlarging 
the domains of science? Who, but friends, co- 
laboring in beautiful fraternities of mental ex- 
plorers? Who accomplish the noblest works of 
human benefaction? - Who, but friends, mingling 
in virtuous intimacy, under circumstances of se- 
rene retirement, where, unexposed to the rude 
curiosity of the world, hearts throbbing with the 
same generous impulses, may freely unbosom 
their tenderest yearnings of pity, and where 
hands pledged to the same labors of love may 
co-operate with cheerful willingness? 

Not every instance of human consociation can, 
of course, be regarded as a brotherhood, in the 
full sense of the word. And yet all consocia- 
tions of men must be considered as holding rank 
of some kind in a graduation of fraternities, run- 
ning up from the grouping of individuals, about 
a merely selfish and material platform of inter- 
ests, to the grouping of them in behalf of inter- 
ests which are, in the highest degree, benevolent 
and spiritual. 

You know well enough, reader, what noble 
pleasures go to crown all social unions formed 
upon a true basis of fraternization. Somewhere 
at some time in your life, you doubtless had 
around you those whom you could call brothers— 
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brothers, not by birth, but by adoption. May be 
you were once thrown among strangers, in a 
strange place. For a time your heart was very 
lonely; your lips spoke no lively accents of an- 
swering trust; your face wore no sunny halo of 
smiles. But, by and by, a happy change came 
over the dull scene. You formed acquaintances, 
and they perhaps became, by degrees, interested 
in you; admired your principles and habits, your 
mind and temper; honored your nobleness of 
character with a generous esteem; assisted you 
in hours of need; gained your regard; and finally 
persuaded you to become linked with them in 
the friendship of some benevolent consociation. 
O what a deliverance from unsociality, and the 
ennui and gloom inseparable from it, you then 
felt you had gained! 

Many a young man, whose burning aspirations 
have led him to a distant college, where he found 
stately walls, and green groves, and busy groups 
of eager learners, all looking coldly unfamiliar to 
him at first, has, in like manner, proved, after a 
brief struggle, what a precious relief it is to have 
the sad burden of care and toil, and of the bo- 
som’s anxious pining for home scenes and society, 
beautifully beguiled of its wearisome weight by 
the cordial claspings, and communings, and pleas- 
antries of fraternal friendship. 

As the most interesting illustration which can 
be found of that happy form of friendship, which 











is consequent upon fraternization, I will ask the | 


reader to take the single case of the community 
of saints. 

The felicities of Christian friendship are known 
almost the world over. There is something 
about them which no other species of social 
pleasure can be said to possess; they taste of the 
life of heaven. They are the rewards of a meek 
and sincere acknowledgment of the fatherhood 
of God, made, both spiritually and practically, 
by brotherhoods of men. 

That is a false philosophy which assumes the 
life of the pious on earth to be a long drama of 
irksome experiences, a medley of dry formalism 
and tedious toil, unenlivened by any gleams of 
sunny sociality. Good men go through life clasp- 
ing hands, interchanging salutations, holding cor- 
dial converse, mingling in melodious praise, quaff- 
ing together from inspiring fountains of truth, 
participating in “joys unspeakable and full of 
glory.” It is easily enough conceivable how 


devout men may keep their bosoms continually | 
oppressed with a burden of monotonous humilia- | 


tion, and their social feelings constantly crushed 
under a load of lugubrious solemnity. But, 
then, it is just as easy to conceive how men may 
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be devout, and, at the same time, be sociable 
men, and men with buoyant spirits; happy, 
hearty, uncomplaining men; men with relaxed 
brows, and eyes telling, through gleams of lively 
luster, of a soul just back of them, laughing itself 
brilliantly out, and with faces that bloom like 
roses in mellow weather, and lips that overflow 
with exhilarating balm. 

There are but few useful trials in the Christian 
life that are altogether tediously trying. All 
kinds of beneficial self-denial, whether of a phys- 
ical, mental, or moral nature, go attended with 
remunerative delights. The way of well-doing 
has many flowers in it for a few thorns. 

They are sullen stoics who would make us be- 
liove that a truly virtuous life naturally includes 
no jubilees in the soul. How strange that so 
many philosophers and divines should have con- 
cluded, as Jeremy Bentham once satirically ob- 
served, that the summum bonum, or sovereign 
good of man, “is this thing, and that thing, and 
the other thing; is any thing but pleasure; is 
the Irishman’s apple-pie made of nothing but 
quinces!”” 

True religion has no grimness, no ascetic taci- 
turnity, no superstitious hushing of laughter, no 
midnight moaning about it. It aims not to dry 
up any sweet source, but to make every sweet 
source bubble and gush with a purer, fresher, 
healthier sweetness. Nothing good is ever 
cramped, or curtailed, or paralyzed, or disen- 
chanted, or incommoded by it. No day is made 
darker through its influence, no bosom thrown 
under a heavier pressure of care, no face ruined 
by its spell of smiles, no voice robbed of its 
cheerful chirp. It gibbets no real joys, blights 
no real prospects, touches no real tendril of the 
social heart to check its growth or deaden its 
power to intertwine. 

In the association of men, under the compact 
of Christianity, it would seem, indeed, that there 
could be nothing to effectually hinder the com- 
pletion of a happy fraternal friendship. What 
other instance of fraternization is there in which 
at once so pure and perfect a likeness in spirit 
may be realized? And then the interests at stake 
here are all-controlling, since they carry in them 
an everlasting weight of significance. Other con- 
sociations of men are formed about platforms of 
principles and objects, which, for the most part, 
pertain to time alone. But, in this case, there is 
a rallying around grand central realities of be- 
lief—things which all mankind feel to be preg- 
nant with eternal considerations. 

Faith, systematized and jointly indorsed by 
men, is a most powerful means of making hearts 
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concordant, and merging individual activity into 
harmonious co-operation. 

The great social tendency of human nature 
trembles, like a troubled magnetic needle, till it 
settles in the moral direction. 

Every man is more or less restless, spiritually, 
so long as he is without his chosen set of relig- 
ious doctrines and congregation of like-minded 
believers. Hence it is that we find men attach- 


ing themselves, here to one Church, and there to | 


another. Each pious man sceks his own frater- 
nity of saints, and in the communions of that 
takes the most delight. No true saint, however, 


can ever be really out of agreement with any | 


saint of another name. There shall only be 
non-essential differences between them—differen- 
ces in tenets rather than in doctrines—differences 
by little additions, or subtractions, or multiplica- 
tions, or divisions, never by great ones. Men re- 
ligiously regenerated, whatever may be their spe- 
cific discrepancies, can not but be, always and 
every-where, generically, of one mind and one 
heart. The single name of Christians, by the 
willing consent of the truly good and godly, 


throws itself over all distinctive denominations | 


of fraternized saints, somewhat as the general 
name of native land covers all the different titles 
borne by separate sections of one and the same 
great country. 

Christian friendship, then, as will be noticed, is 
both general and special. And it is right well 
for it to be thus twofold. Being general it is, in 
a measure, secured against all leanings toward an 
invidious exclusiveness in association; and being 
special its tie of attachment is prevented from 
being unduly weakened by too extensive a frater- 
nal participation. 

Whenever either of these characteristic forms 
of the friendship of saints is ignored or repudia- 
ted, the sacred fraternization becomes inharmoni- 
ous and corrupt. So it is in cases of extravagant 
sectarianism, where the great generic features of 
Christianity are lost from sight in a selfish anxiety 
and Liliputian warring for specific non-essentials; 
where the interest of the whole is sacrificed for 
that of a mere part; where the activity of har- 
monious co-operation with the great community 
of Churches is superseded by that of a sanctimo- 
nious proselytism; where the sweet saint is trans- 
formed into a sour bigot; where religion is made 
the pretext for a misanthropy, sullen and bitter 
enough almost to bring the blush of shame into 
the dark countenance of self-confessed iniquity. 
Need I pause to show what a morbid and misera- 
ble friendship that of a brotherhood of sectaries 
is?—what a basis of false principles it is formed 
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upon, or how much more demoniacal than devout 
its intercourse, activities, and pleasures must be? 

It was one of the comprehensive sayings of 
Fuller, that “the Holy Ghost descended, not in 
the spirit of a vulture, but in the spirit of a 
dove.” Let it suffice for me to add that to know 
the true from the spurious sainthood, we have 
but to ask what kind of spirit animates each— 
whether that of a rational love or that of a brut- 
ish malevolence? 

If it be the latter, there shall be the sad dis- 
closure of selfishness vaunting of a purity and 
innocence it never knew; of envy half-cloaked 
under the solemnity of a mock-reverence; of 
scorn showing itself in the gibberings of fanatic 
worship; in short, of the friendship of hearts 
linked in a union, whose strength is bigotry, and 
whose sustenance is blind zeal. 

But if it be the former, there shall be seen an 
example of Christian fraternization worthy an 
application even of David’s heavenly singing: 
“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity! It is like the 
precious ointment upon the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard: that went 
down to the skirts of his garments; as the dew 
of Hermon, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion: for there the Lord com- 
manded the blessing, even life for evermore.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_>——- 


THE POETRY OF TREES. 


REES have an intrinsic, practical value, which 

should not be overlooked. Some kinds bear 
fruit, worth so much a Barrel. Others are good 
for fuel and for lumber, worth so much a foot. 
All kinds can hold up their heads among the 
most utilitarian people, and assert their rights to 
a large place on the earth. For do they not work 
and earn money? This can hardly be said of 
flowers. “They toil not, neither do they spin, 
nor gather into barns.” And yet there is an in- 
terest attaching to them, as well as to trees, higher 
than any arising from considerations of utility. 
A thousand associations cluster about them, 
which, to many minds, give them their highest 
value. Let us to-day discourse of trees. 

Yonder in the plain below stands an oak. It 
is a big tree, makes a good shade for the cattle, 
and when cut down will make first-rate lumber. 
But it is also a grand tree to gaze upon and to 
think about. Look at its broad, massy head of 
green, and its gnarled limbs and deeply-furrowed 
trunk. Did you ever see a better emblem of 
strength and sturdy endurance? It is an old tree, 





a monarch and patriarch among these lesser trees. 
Since the acorn fell and sprouted, from which 
this tree grew, what changes have been wrought 
in the world! Kings and presidents have lived 
and died, great battles have been fought, and 
civilization and Christianity have spread far and 
wide. Wild beasts and savages as wild, brushed 
by it when it was a sapling. Generations of 
birds that never saw the face of man, nestled in 
its spreeding branches. Winds rocked it, rains 
watered it, summer after summer robed it in ver- 
dure, winter after winter swayed, and twisted, 
and toughened its limbs, till at length it raised 
its head upon the surrounding trees, and attained 
the solemn grandeur we now behold. It grew 
slowly and silently a hundred years and more 
before the eye of civilized man beheld it. It 
saw the first settler’s cabin rise in this valley; 
heard the first missionary’s prayer among the 
colonists worshiping under its shadow; saw the 
forests disappear around it and the fields become 
white with harvests. It has seen marriage fes- 
tivities, and the youthful sports of several genera- 
tions, and the dead, old and young, carried by for 
burial. And here the old tree still stands! Is it 
not something more than senseless lumber? 

Nor have we done with the associations of the 
oak. Leaving this particular tree, we find a mul- 
titude of historical memories clustering about the 
very name of the oak. Abraham spread his tent 
under the oak of Mamre. Under an oak Joshua 
set up the tabernacle of the Lord for divine wor- 
ship. In Greece, it was 

** Jove’s own tree, 

That held the woods in awful sovereignty.” 
Speak but its name, and England with her cathe- 
drals and old baronial halls, her hunting grounds 
and parks rise before us. Her armies, with their 
“hearts of oak,’? march by; her navy, with its 
“oaken walls,” sails past. We, therefore, set 
down the oak as a tree to be planted, not merely 
for its use as- timber, but chiefly for the associa- 
tions connected with it. 

The elm suggests different ideas, somewhat. 
It is not so hardy or long-lived as the oak, and 
therefore is not invested with the peculiar interest 
of that 

“Dark, gnarled, centennial tree.” 
It has this, if no other, classical association con- 
nected with it, that “on the elm Diana first tried 
her arrow, and dedicated it to the Furies.” But 
whatever it may lack in these respects, it makes 
up in real excellence and beauty. Its massive, 
well-proportioned trank, rising like a cathedral 
pillar, its spreading, overarching limbs, its sway- 
ing, pendulous branches and spray, combine to 























more or less pleasing. 





form a picture of graceful dignity, such as the 
eye never tires in looking upon, Here, says the 
reflecting man, is an image of a noble character— 
strength without roughness, beauty without 
weakness. This tree is an American tree, and 
its associations are American. It calls up old 
New England villages, with their long avenues 
of venerable trees, and the farm-house overhung 
with swaying branches, and the village green 
with its group of children playing under this 
noble tree’s shadow. 

When we look upon evergreen trees, it is not 
alone with thoughts of the quality of their wood. 
They suggest ideas of protection, seclusion, shel- 
ter; of smiles amid surrounding gloom; of con- 
stancy amid changes; of life amid desolation and 
death. They send our thoughts back to “the 
goodly cedars of Lebanon;’” they remind us of 
the divine promise respecting the future prosper- 
ity of the Church, when “in the wilderness there 
shall be planted the cedar, and the myrtle, and 
the olive-tree; the fir-tree, and pine-tree, and box- 
tree together.” 

Do we speak of the hawthorn? At once we 
fly in imagination to England, over her cultivated 
farms, and parks, and lawns. Of the yew? we 
are at once transported to the ruined abbeys of 
Britain, and to the gardens which the Druids 
planted. Fruit-trees are beautiful with blossoms 
in spring, and with ruddy fruit in autumn, and 
are always suggestive of domestic comfort. And 
other trees—as the ash, beech, linden, chestnut, 
walnut, maple, poplar, willow, etc.—have a beauty 
of their own and are invested with associations 
Among the ancients the 
oak, and beech, and walnut were sacred to Jupi- 
ter; the sweet bay to Apollo; the silver fir and 
the larch to Vulcan, Neptune, Faunus, and Pan; 
the lime-tree to Venus; the pear to Minerva; the 
apple to Hercules and Venus; the peach to Har- 
pocrates; the poplar to Hercules and Mercury. 
And why may we not say, that among the mod- 
erns, they are all sacred to Beauty and to Mem- 
ory.—The Country Gentleman. 


Qe 


READING WITHOUT AN OBJECT. 


A PERSON enamored by the charms of univer- 
sal knowledge, and flying from the pursuit of one 
science to another, is like a child gathering shells 
on the sea-shore. He first loads himself with as 
many as he can carry; but when tempted by 
others of a gayer appearance, throws the former 
away; thus he continues taking and rejecting, till 
fatigued and bewildered in his choice, he throws 
all away, and returns home without a single shell. 
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BY MRS. BITHIA B. LEAVITT. 
THE LETTER, 
“ (\ UICK; hurry and read it—it’s from Louey, 

() and I want to hear all about her house, and 
how she’s fixed, and what she’s doing, and all 
about the people, and when she expects us to visit 
her!” exclaimed little Belle, entering the room 
one morning where Mattie sat reading, and toss- 
ing a letter upon her book. “Why, how long 
you are,” she exclaimed impatiently, after wait- 
ing a few moments in silence; “I could have 
read it a dozen times over. There, have you 
finished?” and the impetuous girl caught the let- 
ter from her sister’s hand. 

“Well, that is the strangest thing,” murmured 
Mattie to herself. “Who would have thought it 
possible?’ — 

“ What—what’s so strange? but hush, I’ll read 
for myself. Really it seems a wonderful lengthy 
epistle. I’ll enjoy it at my leisure,” and Belle 
disposed herself in a large, easy chair for a com- 
fortable perusal. 

Ever and anon an exclamation, now of sur- 
prise, then of indignation, escaped her lips. 
“There, that is too bad!’ she exclaimed as she 
finished reading. “Sure enough, who would 
have thought it? And now all my plans blasted 
by that single letter! Ovjit is too bad! I expected 
to make quite extensive preparations for visiting 
Louey this winter, and expected such pleasure in 
attending ‘grand concerts’ and practicing on Lou- 
ey’s piano and harp; and I expected Lougy would 
give large parties, and I expected ”— 

“To create a great sensation,” interrupted Mat- 
tie, laughing at her sister’s expectations. 

“Yes, making all those people think there was 
no one quite equal to Miss Belle Romaine” — 

“Miss Belle Romaine! ha! ha! Miss Belle Ro- 
maine! How dignified, how beautifully it sounds!” 
echoed Charles, peering through the window his 
merry, mischievous face. “What is all this fuss 
about, and what in the world, my little sister, 
brings all these clouds over your fair face?” 

“OQ, Charley, what do you think? Louey has 
turned Methodist. Yes, a real Methodist; she 
writes already like one, and has just sent her ex- 
perience—long enough, too. Isn’t it too bad for 
her, young and pretty as she is, to settle down 
into a little old Methodist?” and Belle’s lip curled 
in scorn, and she looked just ready to burst into 
tears from very vexation. ' 

Charles took up the offending document, and 
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afté® a quiet perusal tossed it upon the table. 
“Strikingly different from the last certainly, filled 
as it was with anticipations of handsome house, 
fine furniture, gay winter, etc., but now—bah! 
Sis, how will you get through the winter? You 
can’t spend it under the clouds of Louey’s long 
face and somber looks, and you'll not wish to be 
a stay at home, now that you aspire to be consid- 
ered a young lady.” 

“O do not give yourself any uneasiness on my 
account, Mr. Charley; I have a plenty of city 
acquaintances,” and the handsome little head 
tossed a proud defiance. “Come to think of it, 
Arlington is not much of-a place. I believe I 
would rather visit Emma Watson in Richmond. 
You know they have lately taken up their resi- 
dence in that city.” 

“Emma Watson! I thought she was not a fa- 
vorite.” 

“Well, no—not exactly. There was some- 
thing about her when we were schoolmates that 
I did not altogether like, but she has had superior 
advantages since then. I take it for granted that 
her travels in- Europe have had a réfining influ- 
ence. She is disposed to be so friendly, it is well 
enough to be so in return” — 

“Now that Louey has turned Methodist and 
won’t give parties,” interrupted Charley with a 
mischievous laugh. 

Belle half smiled, half blushed. She did not 
quite like to feel or be considered politic, and yet, 
as she thought the matter over, she came to the 
conclusion to answer her friend’s last letter, and 
then if any invitation for the winter ensued—was 
there any reason for declining? 

“Well, sister dear, what are you going to do?” 
inquired the brother, turning to Mattie, who sat 
apparently indifferent to the conversation, and 
seemed in a dreamy mood. “How does Louey’s 
letter affect your plans and purposes?” 

“O I haven’t any plans! But if Louey wants 
to be a Methodist do let her be one. To be sure 
she writes very strangely, but it will not keep 
me from going to see her; and after all, Belle, her 
letter is not so very gloomy—indeed rather the 
contrary.” 

“O may be it isn’t; but of course she is very 
much excited, and I know how it will be! After 
the excitement passes off she’ll settle down into 
a gloomy, ahing old woman,” and Belle gave a 
train of long, heavy sighs by way of description. 
The door leading into a balcony was open, and 
just then Charley spied Aunt Henny hurrying 
along with a basket of fruit. 

“Stop, stop Aunt Henny!” shouted he. “Come 
hete, we’ve something to tell you; come, too, and 
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give us some of your splendid peadéhes. Guess 
from whom w@ have just heard. Louey and”— 

“O! a letter from Louey; I’ll stop for that. I 
was just on my way down stairs to preserve 
these peaches to send to her when Belle goes. 
Poor thing! she doesn’t know much about house- 
keeping.” 

“Little Belle’’—whenever Charley wanted to 
teaze he always said ttle Belle—“ Little Belle is 
in a pet, and declines going. Yon will have to 
patronize the express or get me to see that they 
ate properly delivered, though really I do not 
feel much more like visiting Louey than she 
does.” 

“You are the strangest children, Ever since 
Louey’s last letter you have been in a perfect 
fever about going, and Belle couldn’t have half 
time enough to buy and have her finery made 
up.” 

“Well, well, to make the matter short, this 
letter is a complete refrigerant. Louey has actu- 
ally, no mistake, there is the very letter—Louey 
has turned Methodist, and that astounding fact 
gives the death blow to all of our anticipated 
pleasure. You are such a hand to deal with 
facts, what will you do with this, Aunt Henuy?” 

The basket of fruit was put hastily down and 
the hand extended for the letter, the lady declar- 
ing she couldn’t, she wouldn’t believe till she 
read for herself. Louey had more sense than all 
of them put together; in short, was the sensible 
one of the family, and she knew that she would 
not so foolishly fling.away her prospects of hap- 
piness. O no, she was telling of some other per- 
son! Strange they couldn’t read right. But, 
as Charles had said, there was the real fact—the 
unanswerable letter—the proof indubitable; and 
as Aunt Henny quietly folded the sheet after a 
careful perusal, she merely remarked, in a dry 
tone, “O, a mere excitement—nothing more—it 
will pass off in a little time.” 

That bit of paper! how it roused the carnal 
feelings of the brother and sisters; but down the 
pious father’s cheek it rolled bright tears of love 
and sympathy, and from the depths of his bound- 
ing heart welled up the streams of gratitude, as 
he reflected upon the mysterious operations of 
the Holy Spirit, at the very time faith was loos- 
ing her anchor and hope drooping her head. 
Ah! all unthought by him the golden censer, 
with the mother’s prayer, still waved before the 
throne and the smoke of its incense ascending to 
Him who sat thereon. The letter was read and 
re-read: 

“ Dear Mattie-—As you anticipated, we have 
become quite ‘fixed’ in our new abode. Every 
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thing around us is very charming. Papa would 
be glad to find such excellent Water. My con- 
veniently-arranged kitchen, closets, and other et 
ceteras, would delight Aunt Henny, who, you 
know, is so wonderfully fastidious, and despises 
so heartily the sentiment—rich in the parlor and 
poor in the kitchen. Belle would praise my 
handsome parlors and elegant piano—a wedding- 
day present. Charley would fully appreciate the 
good dinners Dinah insists upon giving us. And 
you, Mattie, I wonder what would most please 
you? Well, your dear affectionate heart would 
take us all together, and be pleased with every 
thing, more especially your own dear brother 
here, who is beginning to coax me to lay down 
my pen and devote the evening exclusively to 
him. O he is a dear good husband, and I love 
him dearly, but his petition is too exacting! A 
lady said to me a few weeks ago, ‘My dear Mrs. 
Replere, you must be very happy with such a 
husband, and such a home, and such friends 
around you. You can’t help being happy.’ Ah! 
if she had seen my heart, Mattie, she would not 
have thought so, All have failed. Ever since 
dear mother’s death there has been an earn- 
est craving for something I did not possess. Our 
home was happy enough, but it did not satisfy. 
My heart put forth its tendrils to clasp something 
more to love, and when I married I thought its 
object was accomplished. Surely this was what 
I wanted. But still there was a barren spot in 
my soul. Fashion encircled, friends clustered 
round, but that something—what could it be? I 
felt it all the time, and there seemed a voice ever 
whispering to me, from the depths of my own 
spirit, ‘Fleeting, fleeting—what is all this worth? 
How can it satisfy thy immortal soul? O, Mat- 
tie, my spirit was famished for want of suste- 
nance. A spiritual hungering was wasting me 
away, yet I did not knowit. We at length came 
into our new home. Surely now I shall be happy, 
I thought, for I am determined to please my hus- 
band. Yes, his home shall be delightful to him, 
and so it was. Mr. Replere never seemed tired 
of commending my management, and would 
even laughingly remark sometimes, I quite ri- 
valed Aunt Henny, and he never seemed more 
happy than when we were seated together in our 
own dear home. ‘But the old feeling soon re- 
turned. I was just as uneasy as before, in spite 
of all the reasons I could enumerate why I should 
be entirely happy. The fact is, Mattie, we can 
not reason away our convictions. O I thought so 
much of dear mamma, and felt as if she was 
hovering around, eager to perform some good 
office, and yet there was a grieved look that al- 





most broke my heart. A few nights ago [iwas 
sitting in the parlor waiting for Mr. Replere. I 
had been playing on my new piano—the very 
wildest music I had, but it all seemed so sad. 
As it became dark I leaned forward on the music 
rack and thought of mamma, Mattie, do you 
remember the afternoon we ran into her room to 
tell of the picnic? There was an expression—I 
can’t describe it; but an expression upon her face 
then I shall never forget, though I’ve often tried 
to banish it. O it was a look of such tender, 
melting, yearning solicitude! As I leaned down 
my head and closed my eyes her face came before 
me with that same intense look, and her voice 
thrilled me with its sadness, as it seemed to ask, 
‘My child, my child, for what are you living? 
Mattie, I thought my heart would break with 
anguish, and when my husband came in I could 
only put my head on his shoulder and give free 
vent to my tears. I.tried to tell him my fecl- 
ings; he seemed not to understand very well; 
yet he soothed me sweetly and tenderly. I 
could not sleep that night, mamma was again 
hovering ovér me in such purity and loveliness! 
Never till then had I any sense of the relation 
existing between the just and holy God and my 
guilty spirit. Conviction became intense. I 
sprang from my bed and fell upon my knees. 
There she stood beautifully pure, but with, her 
was the Savior, infinitely lovely and glorious. J 
gazed upon the Godhead vailed in humanity. At 
length a voice of tender sweetness whispered, 
‘Daughter, give me thy heart.’ It was like an 
electric thrill. Give Thee my heart, give Thee 
my heart? I repeated in astonishment. Give 
Thee, the pure and holy God, my heart—my 
polluted heart—a heart whose pangs of guilt I 
can not endure? And yet the whisper, ‘Daugh- 
ter, give me thy heart.’ Then I thought, and is 
that all? O take it—take all I have, but give me 
thy smile, and let me feel thy love, and have 
the assurance of thy pardoning grace! Mattie, 
there, on my knees, I did give my heart to 
the Savior, and there God sealed his accept- 
ance. O it was a simple act—it seemed a very 
simple act, and yet at that moment the ‘some- 
thing’ for which I craved was given, the barren 
place filled, and my soul found a resting-place, 
Now, my dear sister, don’t think this visionary 
or the effect of mental excitement. You. can 
not, Mattie, you dare not; the lessons of child+ 
hood, faith in a mother’s piety, her death-bed 
forbid it. Do not doubt either from its apparent 
suddenness; for in review it seems but a gradual 
dying ta worldly desires and reaching out for 
better things.” , 
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The young Christian knew full well that this 
letter would excite contempt and perhaps deris- 
ion; but her heart, true to its conceptions of a 
first duty, thus simply narrated its exercises, 
She kneeled in grateful acknowledgment for the 
grace imparted, and the pure, sweet light of a 
consecrated spirit beamed from every feature, and 
look, and gesture, 

CITY VISIT. 

A throng pressed through the streets of Rich- 
mond. The same noise, hurry, and bustle pre- 
vailed as at the morning hour, but a different 
spirit seemed breathing forth. Then hope flushed 
the cheek, joyful anticipations kindled the eye; 
the step was elastic, the heart light; smiles were 
ready and the salutation forthcoming; and then, 
too, many a heart, struggling with life’s cares and 
life’s sorrows, was eagerly hoping for something 
better to-day. Whither moved the multitude? 
Some hastened. teward bright homes, to receive 
bright smiles, affectionate caresses, and exclama- 
tions, “There comes papa! papa has come! papa 
has come!” Others, doubtless, crept to a lonely 
room, a crust of bread, a night of anguish per- 
chance, from the failure of moral principle 
through the day; while others, pitiable class! 
others moved heavily along to what they called 
home, for what had they to prompt the quick 
stepgand look of anticipated pleasure? A dis- 
contented wife and the rude clamor of ill-bred 
children were their portion. Let us follow cne 
of an intermediate class. He went home, for it 
was time to go home. Counting-rooms were 
closed, business hours over, tea-time drew near, 
and where else would he go? He moved me- 
chanically forward, and at length passed up the 
steps of a handsome house in a fashionable part 
of the city. He entered the spacious hall. Light 
was there, but it was gas-light; he passed into 
the highly-decorated parlors; there was warmth, 
but it was furnace heat. No bright face of affec- 
tion was*put up to be kissed; no quick step 
hastened to greet him. Ah! they were purely 
fashionable people. The bell was rung and the 
servant took the hat; the servant brought the 
slippers—slippers all dazzling with expended 
labor; the servant performed all those little at- 
tentions that loving hearts rejoice to lavish on 
the loved one. Indeed, without let or hinderance, 
recognition or comment, the millionaire took his 
seat, and pulling the inexhaustible newspaper 
from his pocket was soon as much engaged in its 
contents as if a half a dozen had not been conned 
during the day. The young ladies continued 
their conversation. 

“I remember her as one of your ‘good ones.’ 





Wasn't it she who refused to corroborate some 
tale of deceptiéi you were wont to practice on 
your old governess, Mrs. Bonson?”’ 

“Ono, you are thinking of her sister; for though 
I could never get Belle to deceive in any of our 
innocent pranks, she was not overly good!’ 

“Overly! where did you pick up such an ex- 
pression? But, pray, what inducements had you 
to invite her to visit you this winter?” 

“OI don’t know! Because she’s pretty, and 
because she’s piquant, and because—well I don’t 
know, but—I thought I would,” and the young 
lady yawned and threw herself back in her chair, 

“Pretty! piquant!” a glance darted to an oppo- 
site mirror, ‘What if she should prove a rival? 
Remember it is our first winter in society.” 

“Nonsense; she’s unsophisticated. Remember 
we've been to Europe, traveled over the conti- 
nent, and our foreign air will not be easily eclipsed 
by a country beauty ’— 

“Unless intelligent as well as_ beautiful, 
and ”’— 

“Really you.are in a dreadful fidget about lit- 
tle Belle Romaine. What if she is intelligent? 
I tell you nothing can rival the distingue air that 
we have acquired by foreign travel. On the con- 
trary the contrast will be favorable. But, good- 
ness alive”—Miss Emma Watson forgot foreign 
cultivation—“ how late it is; and our toilet not 
made for the evening! _Be quick, Kate. I 
wouldn’t for the world let Belle Romaine catch 
us so. We must make an impression on her lit- 
tle country head from the first. I shall put on 
my latest Parisian robe, and be sure, Kate, you 
have on something striking—something recherche. 
Won’t she be struck when she sees ”»— 

“Miss Romaine,” said the servant at the door, 
and the traveler entered. 

“O, dearest Belle, you have come! Je suis 
bien aise!” exclaimed the quondam schoolmate, 
springing up in affected ecstasy, though she could 
scarcely suppress her deep chagrin at being 
“caught so,” and at the remarks she was making 
at the moment. The young lady esteemed it 
good taste to adorn her conversation with a very 
frequent introduction of French phrases, which 
sometimes happened to be correct, but as often 
betrayed the superficial attainment of the lan- 
guage. “Let me introduce ma cousine, Miss Brady. 
She knows you thoroughly, Belle, I assure you; 
for I have unceasingly talked of your visit. You 
remember, ma chere, what un grand penchant I 
always had for you. But you must be dreadfully 
fatigued by the horrid ride in the cars. Take 
your ease on this lounge, and, if you wish, we'll 
deny all company this evening,” and with a kind 
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of officious pertinacity, the young lady mistook 
for cordial hospitality, she compelled her friend, 
nolens volens, to recline upon the luxurious pil- 
lows. In vain did the traveler protest against 
fatigue, on the contrary declaring the journey 
had been delightful. She had formed an agreea- 
ble acquaintance in the cars, which she would 
like to improve further. “Do you know the 
family? their name is Seely; they live in the 
city.” 

“Seely? Seely? O out, oui je comprend. Seely! 
Kate, it must be those people we have met in 
the more general parties. Poor, but respectable 
enough, I presume, though really I have never 
met them in any select company. <Avey vous, 
Kate?” 

“Yes, at Mrs. ——’s, and Mrs. ——’s, and Mrs. 
’s, I thought them quite entertaining and 
agreeable.” 

“ Eh bien. I wonder if they’ve traveled any?’ 
Rose almost laughed aloud. If her ear had not 
caught Emma’s words as she entered the room, 
her quick comprehension would have fathomed 
at a glance her friend’s character. 

“Ah! Emma, you measure every body by this 
standard, and now, alas! for me, I must sink im- 
measurably in your estimation, for I have scarcely 
lost sight of our own noble hills and elms of 
Cliften, and have really seen nothing of the great 
world. But now,” continued Belle mischiev- 
ously, “I am come to learn city refinements, and 
promise to be apt in catching up and detaining 
for future service all the little e ceteras of city 
ways. Will you be my teacher?” 

“ O certainment, certainment! What a pity you 
have never been abroad! Nothing will quite com- 
pensate for foreign travel; and yet observing oth- 
ers, especially those who have enjoyed these ad- 
vantages, will do wonders toward forming one’s 
own manners. Pray, where have you been and 
what doing since our brilliant debut on Madame 
Bonson's examination floor?” 

“O,’ replied Belle carelessly, twisting her 
watch-chain, “O hunting wild flowers in the 
spring, roaming dreamily through the woods in 
summer, gathering nuts in the fall, and during 
the winter peeping at all the world through a 
corner of other people’s spectacles!” 

“You are aware that my two years have been 
spent abroad? I think I wrote to you some of 
our incidents of travel.” 

“O, yes, your description of Parisian bazars 
was vastly interesting! Of course you kept a 
regular journal. How did the gloom and grand- 
eur of Westminster affect you? and how were 
you impressed by all the wonders of Rome? Do 








tell me all about those proud works of the old 
world, all of which you must have carefully 
studied in the time you spent there.” 

A certain something lurked around Belle’s 
pretty little mouth that Emma could not exactly 
comprehend; and as the fashions and manners of 
the people had engrossed much more time than 
the contemplation of architectural piles, ancient 
abbeys, or the more gloomy resting-places of the 
dead, she could not of course converse with much 
interest upon any of these subjects. The truth 
was, Belle Rotnaine had not been long in the 
Watson family ere she discovered that they be- 
longed emphatically to the “rich vulgar” class. 
Mr. Watson was a good enough sort of man— 
clever, kind-hearted, with very little natural or 
acquired refinement, but possessing nevertheless 
a something like “tact;” he was enabled thereby 
to calculate the chances for or against pecuniary 
speculations with a certainty which resulted in 
placing at his disposal an ample fortune; and as 
this yearly increased, so in the same proportion 
did the estimation in which the wife and daugh- 
ter hold themselves. When one of the already 
handsome houses in —— street, Richmond, was 
observed by the wealthy circle around to undergo 
sundry expensive improvements, the question 
circulated, “Who are they?” At length the last 
ornament in the form of a massive plategwas 
affixed to the front door, and “Samuel Watson” 
announced his place of residence to all who de- 
sired to form an acquaintance, and the question 
then started, “ What are they?” Of course it was 
intuitively understood what class. of people was 
thus tacitly invited to call; and if it had not 
been, a certain assumption of awe-inspiring dig- 
nity on the part of the mistress and supercilious 
stare from Miss Watson, would at once have inti- 
mated to any person destitute of aristdcrafic furs 
and velvet a further acquaintance was undesira- 
ble. 

However disgusted Belle Romaine may have 
been by the renewal of her acquaintance with 
the Watsons, she was determined to see and 


enjoy to the uttermost all the pleasures of a win- 4 


ter in the city. Her life had been comparatively 
secluded, but an intelligent and refined circle of 
friends had gathered around Mr. Romaine fro 
time to time, and such advantages, together with 
other opportunities for acquiring a solid educa- 
tion, had by no means passed unimproved by the 
youthful members of the household. Now that 
a wider field opened before her, Belle entered 
with all the zest which its novelty could inspire. 
The gayeties of fashionable life invited, and she 
was soon plunged into a vortex of worldly amuse- 
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ments of which she had heard, read, dreamed, 
but had never experienced. Her letters were 
filled with portraitures of character and relations 
of various incidents, so lively and well-drawn as 
could not fail to amuse; but many a secret fear 
agitated the father’s breast for his wayward, vola- 
tile daughter. He desired to see his children 
Christians, but wisely deeming that austerity 
would tend to drive them further into the world, 
he endeavored to rejuvenate his heart sufficiently 
to enter into their pleasures so far as consistency 
would permit, and interest himself in whatever 
filled their hearts. To some, and perhaps a pious 
class, he may have appeared too lenient; but the 
time had come for his children to see the world, 
and instead of guarding them by hiding its de- 
formities, he endeavored to cultivate a love of 
truth and sober judgment, which, as an under- 
current, should eventually bear down into its 
own deep recesses the light and frothy bubbles 
that might fof a time dance upon its bosom. 

Nor did he judge erroneously. His daughter’s 
letters declined greatly in vivacity. “What is 
the reason,’ wrote she to her father,.“ what is 
the reason that every thing, at first so pleasing, 
becomes so tame and stupid? A few weeks ago 
I could not have been persuaded that I should 
ever get tired of—well, I'll be more candid than 
most of people, and say what they think—tired 
of looking in the glass and ‘fixing,’ as the ladies 
say.. Why, papa, it really did give me pleasure, 
a kind of contented satisfaction, to know or think I 
looked well at a party, or promenade, or concert; 
and as dress has so much to do with pretty looks, 
how cah’I think of other things, especially as 
those around me, I am sure, never entertain more 
dignified guests? And yet I_gan not help feel- 
ing sometimes that all this is a very silly way of 
spending one’s life. Indeed, I am quite spiritless, 
and fear I shall become a perfect prey to ennui, 
arid even rival Louey in doling out sighs, I beg 
pardon, papa; I know you would tell me I am 
seeking for happiness in the wrong direction, and 
that I couldn’ help being happy if I were a 
Christian, etc., and I suppose it is so; that is, I 
suppose there are sofne happy Christians. I 
know you are one, and I know that dear mamma 
was always happy and cheerful, but Christians 
generally do not seem so. Don’t you think, 
papa, that they are a groany sort of people after 
all; and you know how I hate sighs, and groans, 
and long faces, Every body appears more or less 
discontented, and really there doesn’t seem to be 
much solid enjoyment for human nature in this 
world, whatever may be said of the brute crea- 
tion.” 





To her sister Mattie she wrote at another time, 
“Tam sick to death of this coarse family, with 
all their money and fashion, and heartily tired of 
the petty fooleries that engross our time. As for 
other people, I have not seen any whom I thought 
any more refined or genteel than myself. An 
Englishman would at once class me with plebei- 
ans for using that word, but it is one of Emma’s 
favorites. A few families may be excepted; but 
one is continually reminded of a chain in this 
city. Each link must pass within the circle of 
the preceding, no matter how small a space it 
occupies. The first of course is the circle perfect 
in itself, wanting nothing. The next is endura- 
ble because of the necessity of the case; but the 
contiguity of the third is not sufficient to warrant 
any interchange of civilities, much less of social 
feelings. In intimating that the Watsons revolve 
in the circle, you will understand, of course, that 
gold and silver are fully appreciated in Richmond 
society. 

“Cards of invitation have been just sent in for 
a party given to a bride. Here comes Emma to 
consult, of course, about what we shall wear. I 
feel cross, ill-natnred this morning. I believe I'll 
call it ‘infair’ just to shock her sensibilities, and 
see how she’ll contrive to tell me that nobody 
calls wedding parties infairs; that is, nobody but 
‘nobodies’ do it. 

“ There, I did it, notwithstanding Louey’s om- 
inous sigh at my perverse nature, and your sis- 
terly suggestion it was kind, honorable, etc. 
Emma looked positively frightened at the vul- 
garity of the term, and glanced around to see if 
any one heard. She twisted her eyes a little, 
fidgeted a little, tossed back her head a little, and 
then assuming a patronizing manner, which above 
every thing excites my indignation when exer- 
cised toward myself, she asked me if I admired 
that word. She did not, and thought among 
‘genteel’ people, especially those who had trav- 
eled extensively, it had become obsolete, if it 
ever had obtained. ‘Je vous remercie ma chere 
Emmie, I know je suis une grande ignorante’ How 
Charley would laygh at my French! I lavish all 
I know and all ‘I don’t know on Emma, whose 
estimation of a person rises in proportion to purse, 
experience in travel, and power to spout French 
and Italian. Don’t think I’m the least embar- 
rassed, either, in my attempts, for Emma does 
not know any better than myself whether it is 
correct, much less if it is wanting in elegance, 

“But, my dear, amiable sister, I'll spare you a 
longer infliction of my ill-natured remarks, I 
am half ashamed, but—n’emporte, After we 
have spent the present week in fixing to look 
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beautifully, and then spent the night in looking 
beautifully, and then resting from the chef-d’euvre, 
I intend breaking from Richmond circles, present 
my parting respects to all friends, and join you 
at Louey’s, to there sigh out my disappointments 
and disgusts at fashionable city life.” 

(0 BE CONCLUDED.) 


—-o—- 


TALK WITH THE FLOWERS. 


NUMBER III. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
THE TRAVELER-DAISY. 


N a pretty New England garden was a daisy 

that had traveled. Its earliest memories were 
of the banks of the Thames and the rich, green 
turf of the mother-land. From thence it was 
transplanted and taken to this far-distant home, 
where it seemed quite content to dwell. 

A cowslip was its nearest neighbor, and very 
kind. If it ever looked sad like a stranger, this 
pleasant acquaintance spoke comforting words, 
and to amuse it would ask of its adventures, and 
of the fashions of foreign countries. 

Then the daisy would describe the voyage, and 
the ship sailing boldly over the great waters. “I 
had no other companion but a well-meaning 
pansy,” said she. “So we made ourselves quite 
sociable together. We were for a long time, side 
by side, on a shelf in ‘the state-room of the lady 
with whom we emigrated. 

“This pansy was blessed with a large family 
of children. I had also two promising babes 
when I took my passage. But they pjned after 
their native air and the fresh dews they. were ac- 
customed to drink as freely as they chose, when 
at home, in their own valley. 

“ Ever was I watching and nursing them. One 
night we were alarmed by strange noise and con- 
fusion, and a chill that struck us to the heart. 
There was a cry of ‘icebergs,’ which I did not 
understand. I supposed it must be the terrible 
frost-king, and told my darlings to nestle close 
and hide their heads under my, leaves. 

“I heard the pansy whispering her little ones 
not to be afraid to die. But I was not blessed 
with her piety. I shuddered with fear. That 
very night my youngest babe died. And I be- 
lieve I should have died, too, had not the care 
of the other one that drooped turned my thoughts 
a little from my grief. 

“The next day I heard the people rejoicing, 
because they said the danger was over, and the 
icebergs had floated away. Then it grew less 
cold and I ceased to shiver. At last we arrived 





safely, my babe and I. This new home is com- 
fortable and pleasant, but I can not help weeping 
in the lonely night, when I think how my sweet, 
little one perished.” 

The kind neighbor was filled with sympathy at 
this tale of sorrow. “I have heard people,” said 
she, “ who walk in the garden call you the flower 
of Runimede. What can they possibly mean by 
such a singular, hard name?” 

“Runimede,” replied the daisy, “is a delight- 
ful, green vale in England, where I was born. In 
old times a king, who was tyrannical, was made 
to sign a paper on that very spot, which gave the 
people freedom. So, for that reason, it is visited 
and spoken of as a sort of sacred place. 

“That was what gave me value in the sight 
of my owner, and procured me the privilege of 
traveling to distant lands, and likewise of becom- 
ing acquainted with you.” The cowslip was 
pleased with the compliment, and bowed her 
head gracefully as a slight breeze swept by. 

Moreover, by listening to many other things 
that the daisy related, she became wiser than the 
surrounding plants that did not care to hear about 
foreign lands. A dandelion in the vicinity ridi- 
culed the way in which these neighbors spent so 
much of their time, saying, “For her part, she 
thanked her stars she had something better to 
do.” 

She did not wish to be a pedant, nor a blue- 
stocking, no! nor an author, either. The vanity 
of these traveled people was absurd—always 
talking about what they had seen, as if there was 
nobody in this wide world but themselves. 

Then she laughed loudly at the cowslip, call- 
ing her an antiquarian. “I don’t think,” said 
she, “that any great good comes from being such 
a deal wiser than other folks. Do you, Mr. 
Mullen? And Mr. Mullen said, “By no means, 
madam,” being flattered that she thus appealed to 
him as an authority. 

But a sage-plant, who had cast off his blossoms 
and gone to seed, heard this flippgncy of speech 
and said to the dandelion, “ Yowsare both of you 
mistaken. Knowledge is good. It teaches men 
how to do great works, And women not to gad 
too much abroad, and plants to know them- 
selves. 

“By knowledge my own salubrious properties 
have been discovered, and without it I should 
have been cut down like any common weed. 
The right use of knowledge leadsflowers not to 
be slanderous, for it gives them higher and better 
subjects of thought.” 

The dandelion was silent before such a phi- 
losopher as the sage. She was ashamed of being 
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reproved, and thought she would leave off laugh- 
ing at people who were wiser than herself. 

For she had already begun to perceive that 
they had something like a store of secret happi- 
ness, and that they seemed to take comfort when 
other flowers were indolent or out of spirits, and 
that they smiled, and gave out fragrance on 
stormy days when no butterflies visited them. 


—— 


THE LOST CHILD. 


BY MACE JOHNSON, 


CARCELY seven weeks have passed by since 

I was seated quietly at a prayer meeting in 
the western part of the state of Indiana. It 
was a calm, cool night in summer. The min- 
ister had arisen to open the services for the 
evening, when suddenly a horseman galloped 
to the door, surprising the whole congregation. 
His conduct was soon forgotten by him announc- 
ing to the pastor that a child had wandered from 
home in the deep and surrounding forests, and 
concluded by asking the assistance of the con- 
gregation to go in search of the little wanderer, 


who was a beautiful little girl of about the age 
of two years. 


The minister quickly dismissed the congrega- 
tion, and we all started for the scene of action, to 
which place we soon arrived, and found the 
mother of the child wringing her hands in the 
deepest agony. The father was walking to and 
fro in the woods, careless as to every thing around. 
We soon formed in regiment to scour the sur- 
rounding forests in search of the lost child, with 
hickory torches high over our heads. 

Taking up our line of march, we searched every 
place where the little wanderer might find re- 
pose. Many a mile we searched in vain, till the 
eastern horizon was being lighted by the ap- 
proach of the sun. Then it was soon agreed 
that one-half the regiment should return to the 
house for refreshments, while the other division 
continued the search. We had returned but a 
short time, when we saw a man on horseback 
coming at full speed toward the house. As he 
approached nearer we distinguished a child seated 
in front of him, which was soon made known to 
the mother and father of the child, who recog- 
nized, long before the rest of the company, their 
lost one. They were seized with a frantic of joy, 
and rushing forward snatched their child from 
the arms of her deliverer. Then followed a 
scene that my pen fails to describe. The hardest 
heart present gave vent to their feelings by weep- 
ing for joy. 





The news was soon made known to those 
whom we had left in the woods; then they made 
the hills ring with the sound of bugle. The 
child was found seven miles from home in the 
yard of a farmer, who had not yet arisen from 
his downy bed. She was playing with some 
chickens that had wandered from their mother. 
Her dress was torn; her hands and rosy cheeks 
scratched with briers. How she passed through 
the swamps and brooks that lay between her and 
home will ever remain a mystery. 


—— 


SEEKING THE LOST. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

HRISTIAN parent! hast thou a child lost? 

strayed from the home of purity, lost in the 
wilderness of sin? Yes, it may be thou hast. 
That unconverted son, that unconverted daugh- 
ter—where are they? What is your hope for 
them? Farther and still farther they wander; 
dark and still darker is the night of sin that 
gathers around them. What -wilt thou do? 
Shall there be no tears, no shout of alarm, no 
frantic call of yearning hearts for the wanderers 
to come back? Christian father, shall no effort 
be made to call back the wandering boy? Chris- 
tian mother, wilt thou indeed be “at ease,” and 
smile complacently while thy daughter wanders 
still farther astray? 

A child is lost in the woods, and friends and 
neighbors rush to the rescue. The “livelong” 
night is fretted away, but they heed not the toil, 
they regard not the fatigue; the morn breaks, and 
still with unfaltering intent they prosecute their 
search. And when the lost one is found, the 
welkin is made to ring responsive of their joy. 

Shall it be thought strange, then, that friends 
and neighbors should spend days and even nights 
in earnest, prayerful effort to bring back the lost 
ones to the fold? Shall it be thought strange 
that their return is hailed with songs of praise 
and shouts of joy? Rather is it not strange that 
the condition of those spiritually lost, awakens 
so little sympathy, and that so little effort is 
called forth for their recovery? 

Nothing in all God’s creation seems so para- 
doxical as apathy on the part of Christians in re- 
gard to the salvation of the soulsof men, Noth- 
ing can so powerfully shake the faith of a world, 
prone to unbelief, in God and in redemption. 
All the malignity of infidels and scoffers can not 
compare with it in the potency of its effects and 
the ruinousness of its results, 

Jesus came to seek and to save them that 
were lost. 
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FAR AWAY. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


Ir is far away o’er the mountains blue— 
That loved and cherished spot; 

The green bank where the violets grew, 
And the blue “ forget me-not.” 

But th’ plumy pine and the sheltered bower 
To my eye come back unsought, 

And the mellow flush of the sunset hour 
In my very dreams is wrought. 

It is far away—but I know that now 
The sunlight softly falls 

On the ledge that shelves from the mountain’s brow— 
Oui the garden’s mossy walls; 

I know how the sparkling waters break 
In music along the shore; 

And I hear the distant echoes wake 
When the sea-storms wildly roar. 

It is far away—but every morn 
Do I hear the brown-wing’d thrush— 

He sings to his mate at the early dawn, 
While she broods in the tangled bush. 

There’s the pendent twig where the robin sings 
Ere he seeks his nightly rest, 

And the perch where the oriole gayly swings 
As he smooths his radiant breast. 


It is far away—but I see it still, 
When the night’s calm look it wears; 

How th’ soft wind-lutes of the evening thrill 
To the well-remembered airs! 

On the old gray stone sings the whippowil— 
Sad chorister of night; 

And I hush my breath that the strain may fill 
My heart with its old delight. 

It is far away—but it bloometh yet; 
And the bosky emerald shade 

In the twilight towers, like a wall of jet, 
O’er the green enameled glade. 

Through the vistas dim doth the moonlight creep, 
And white on the distant view 

Shines the curling foam of the breaker deep, 
And the gleam of the rapids blue. 

It is far away—but I wander oft 
In the pathless cedar maze, 

On the silver birch and the tamarack 
With tireless eyes I gaze. 

The rugged boles of the ancient trees 
Like old friends seem to me, 

And I catch in the forest melodies 
An answering sympathy. 

It is far away—shall I ne’er repose 
In my wonted seat again; 

And hear, as the shades of the evening close, 

. The old sweet woodland strain? 

In the years to come shall I never stray 
Through the still, familiar wood, 

And watch the play of the shadows gray 
In the quivering solitude? 

O to sleep at last by the gentle rill 
That sported so oft at my feet! 





To rest where the earliest spring-birds fill 
The air with their melodies sweet! 

Where thetwining flowers that my hand hath trained 
Shall droop o’er my lowly bed, 

And the pensile boughs of the willow bend 
Their sheltering arms o’er the dead! 


—_——_- 


THE STRANGER. 


BY CARRIE MYER. 
‘He came alone from his own bright land, 
Slowly and wearily he came;” 
Malicious slander’s ever-restless band 
With dark misdoing might have linked his name, 
We never knew—enough for us to know 
That his young bosom held a heart as true 
As ever warmed with feeling’s generous glow— 
His soul but highest aspirations knew. 
Alone, unheralded, and faint he came, 
And to our hearts, unquestioning, we received 
Him as our own—as elder son the same— 
A brother—so our youngest pet believed. 
Yet we looked up to him as in the night 
Look to the stars in love the timid flowers, 
And daily saw around him gather light 
We knew could stream alone from heavenly bowers. 
But there were shadows on his noble brow 
That never yielded to our tender task— 
The past was sacred—when, or where, or how 
Those mournful shadows came we could not ask. 
Te win him from his griefs we only yearned, 
And strove to make our home an Eden fair, 
But strove in vain—still to that land he turned; 
For all the treasures of his heart were there. 
‘*He was a stranger,” yet we loved him well! 
Bud after bud unfolded of our love; 
We missed him when he went with saints to dwell, 
As earth might miss the sun which shines above. 
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AT ETTA’S GRAVE. 


BY MRS. ELLIE WATSON. 


Deparrep Etta! by thy grave I’m kneeling, 
Tear-drops are falling o’er thy place of rest, 

Nor will I quell these tokens of deep feeling 
That fiow for thee, though I know thou art blest. 


Death came when life was brightest, sweetest to thee; 
When tenderest ties were binding thy young heart; 
When thy loved friends, and those who dearest knew 
thee, 
Felt ’twas the hardest, hardest time to part. 


We miss thee, Etta; the smile that used to greet us 
No more will shed its sunlight o’er the heart; 

No more thy step come lightly forth to meet us, 
Or sweet adieu be whispered when we part. 


Thy last adieu is said; thy smile has lost its play; 
Thy heart is still that was so full of love; 

The angels came and called thee, dear, away, 
To join their number in the realms above. 
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A HOMILY ON HOMES. _ 


BY PROFESSOR W. H. BARNES. 


TS architecture is a good index of a nation’s 

character. The civilization of different races 
and ages is manifested in their public and private 
buildings. We have abundant proof of the sub- 
missive serfdom of the old Egyptians in the 
pyramids which they built in obedience to their 
imperious kings. We need not go to history to 
read of Athenian civilization and glory. These 
shine forth from remains of ancient monuments 
and temples. Irregular heaps of stone, which 
are still seen in some parts of England, attest the 
character of the Druids, who then performed the 
hideous rites of their religion. The miserable 
hovel of the serf, which shelters, under the same 
roof, him and his cattle, tells of a race whose as- 
pirations are but little beyond those of the beasts 
with which they live. The wigwam of the 
American Indian, constructed of the skins of 
wild beasts and the bark of trees, shows that its 
dusky inhabitant devotes his life to the chase 
alone. The Arab’s light tent, anchored to the 
sand by a stake or a stone, is evidence that its 
proprietor has no continuing city, but may depart 
to-morrow for a distant portion of the desert. 

Not only are houses exponents of the charac- 
ters of their builders, but they have a continual 
influence on the inmates. Transfer an Arab from 
his tent to a permanent European residence, and 
he will be miserable for a time. If, however, in 
the few days of his first uneasiness he does not 
abandon his mansion, he is settled for life. As 
he can not take up his residence and pitch it in 
some other spot, he gradually learns to love a 
permanent abode. Let a poor family go from a 
gloomy garret in the city to live in a pleasant 
country home, and very soon the higher and bet- 
ter feelings will bud, and blossom, and bear fruit. 

“Let me write the songs of a people, and he 
who will may make their laws,” says one. 
Houses have more influence on a people’s char- 
acter and happiness than laws and songs com- 
bined. Our architects and builders have more to 
do in making the people happy than our sena- 
tors. Honored be the man of taste and genius 
who devotes his life to planning noble buildings 
for public use, and tasteful, convenient houses for 
family abode. Blessings be upon the cunning 
workmen who go forth with trowel, and plane, 
and hammer to build houses for the American 
people! 

In this country, and especially in the west, too 
little attention has been given to the architecture 
of our houses. Doubtless the true idea of a 





dwelling is a place of shelter from the storms, 
and the inclement heat and cold of the various 
seasons. This is the primary object, and should 
be first regarded by every builder. With the 
most the question has been, how may I realize 
this result most cheaply and in the shortest time? 
The consequence has been a mere shelter without 
any of those accompaniments which make a 
home pleasamt. There are others, however, who 
have the same object of shelter and protection in 
view, to which they evidently tend by every step 
in building; and yet they manage to take in so 
much of beauty and propriety in their way that 
their homes are not only places of comfort and 
happiness, but they stand up as the monuments 
of the taste of their builders—a positive source 
of joy to inmates and beholders. 

We wonder not at any lack of architectural 
beauty in the first settlement of a country. The 
emigrant in the wilderness hastily constructs his 
cabin of logs, to shelter him and his family from 
the winter which is near at hand. He has no 
time then to rear the shaft and hew the archi- 
trave. He fells a few trees near his building 
spot, and having cut them into proper length he 
notches the ends, and with the help of neighbors 
he “carries up the corner.’ Like Solomon’s 
Temple, his house goes up “without the sound 
of a hammer.” The rough boards which com- 
pose the roof are not fastened with nails, but by 
means of traverse logs placed upon them. A 
wooden latch and string are his substitutes for 
lock and key. The chimney, placed outside to 
economize the room, is built of sticks held to- 
gether by mortar made from the clay on which 
the house stands. 

Such a provisional structure does sufficiently 
well for the first year. Its want of architectural 
beauty is excused by the haste which was neces- 
sary in its construction. The hands which were 
driven by necessity had no time to minister tg 
the taste. 

After a while, when the wilderness has been 
cleared and farms have been opened in the forest, 
a new building is planned and built. It is larger 
than the old house, and, consequently, better 
suited to the wants of the prosperous farmer; but 
it often happens that the “ hewed logs,” or boards, 
or brick are thrown together with as little regard 
for architectural beauty as were the rough mate- 
rials of the first cabin. -This second house is in- 
excusable, and against its faults all good taste 
will not fail to utter its complaint. 

Doubtless much of the defective style in 
which so many of our houses are built, is a result 
of the carelessness which is a peculiarity of western 
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character. “The west” is arranged on a grand 
scale, and its inhabitants are absorbed in schemes 
of such great magnitude that they have neither 
time nor inclination to devote attention to what 
they regard as unimportant details. A strange 
indifference to architecture has been exhibited by 
many who have had much to say in the erection 
of public buildings. There is an edifice belong- 
ing to one of our western institutions, which is 
thought by many to be far from beautiful. The 
stories are somewhat low, the halls are narrow, 
and the roof comes down upon the third-story 
windows, without any cornice. Before it was 
built a benevolent gentleman proposed to give 
some land to a certain body of men, and erect 
upon it @ three-story brick building for their 
benefit. He consulted the gentlemen to whom 
the gift was to be made to ascertain their wants, 
and to obtain a plan for the building. They hon- 
estly supposing that no plan was necessary, care- 
lessly sent back this laconic advice, “ Put a win- 
dow in every room!” We would not look for 
much beauty of proportion or symmetry in a 
building constructed on such an indefinite plan 
as this. 

If we wonder at one instance of indifference 
manifested in the erection of a public building, 
shall we not deem it much more strange that 
men are thus careless when their own personal 
interest and that of their families are at stake? 
Men having a certain quantity of brick and stone 
in their possession generally deliver it over to the 
tender mercies of the mason, permitting it to 
come forth in just such shape as whim or caprice 
may dictate. 

A house should always seem to be adapted to 
the purposes for which it exists. There should 
be an appropriateness and fitness in every human 
dwelling. It should not resemble a Grecian tem- 
ple, nor a Gothic cathedral, nor yet a Christian 
church. Law and custom has made it proverbial 
in this country that every man’s house is his 
castle. It is his place of refuge, where he may 
rightfully defend himself from high-handed at- 
tempts against his safety. In this figurative 
sense a man’s house is his caséle. 

He should not strive to make it literally thus, 
by giving it a moat and draw-bridge, frowning 
battlements, gloomy walls, and narrow windows. 
Any imitation here must fall short of the old 
originals, and thus will make their builders ap- 
pear ridiculous. When Miss Bremer, the accom- 
plished daughter of Sweden, was sailing up the 
Hudson, some one directed her attention to a 
“castle” on the shore. “Ah!” said she, “but it 


is a very young castle!” 








The house of the American should be built in 
a style appropriate to his age and country. We 
are peculiar in our climate, our soil, our scenery; 
we are peculiar in our customs, our laws, and our 
liberties. There is no necessity that we adopt 
the old and stereotyped peculiarities of Europe. 
Greece, and Rome, and the nations of modern 
Europe have their special styles of architecture. 
May not Americans have a style embodying all 
the excellences of these, and somewhat even be- 
yond them? Do not our overarching forests, and 
our verdure-clad mountains afford us any hints 
by which we may design a style of architecture 
for ourselves? 

Our domestic architecture should be consistent 
with the genius of our institutions. It would be 
folly for the American, though possessed of mill- 
ions, to attempt to vie with the nobleman of 
England in the splendor of his mansion. There 
the estate descends through the generations from 
the father to his eldest son. The domain re- 
mains undivided age after age in possession of 
one family. As the other members of the family 
revolve as satellites around the eldest brother, 
they all look with pride on the old manorial hall 
and the ancient splendor of their house. Here 
the man who possesses a million may divide his 
property among his children in such a manner 
that each may have but a moderate fortune. 
Hence he has no inducement to spend his wealth 
in building a great baronial castle, and lavishing 
thousands on a vast estate which he knows must 
be sold when he dies, in order to make a just 
division among his children. 

Houses should be appropriate to the positions 
where they stand. As we have almost every 
variety of scenery, buildings in their different 
styles of architecture should seem consistent with 
their situations. They should be made to seem 
as naturally a portion of the landscape as the 
flower in the meadow or the pine on the hill- 
side. 

Every house should be made to conform to 
local circumstances. It would be folly to attempt 
the building of a country-house on a narrow lot 
in a crowded city. We can scarcely conceive of 
any greater incongruity than a four-story house in 
the country, with windows only in the ends, 
modeled after those structures in the city where 
light is cut off by buildings on either hand, and 
land is so valuable that it is the interest of the 
builder to pile one story upon another indefin- 
itely. 

The home of the American should be frank 
and truthful, “without hypocrisy.” A house of 
stone, or brick, or wood should seem to be what 
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it is, and no more. Nothing can appedr more 
ridiculous than a stone house built of boards. 
Buildings are to be seen in some of our cities in 
which half-inch boards, nailed against the walls, 
are painted and grooved into solid blocks of 
granite. 

In all our inquiries into the character of a 
house, utility should be the end kept constantly 
in view. All ornament which mars usefulness is 
@ positive blemish. “ Houses,” said Bacon, “are 
made to live in, not to look at.” Hence every 
abode which is built with principal reference to 
show, in which convenience is sacrificed to ap- 
pearance, is an unprofitable investment of capital. 

An object may not be beautiful in itself, yet if 
it be highly useful, it will soon possess a borrowed 
beauty which will render it agreeable to the eyc. 
Hence neither romance nor whim should be al- 
lowed to remove one useful feature, and substi- 
tute for it the gaudy and useless tinselry of false 
taste. 

No argument is needed to prove that a house 
should be of suitable size. For display it should 
not be made larger than necessary, nor yet should 
false economy make its dimensions too narrow 
for comfort and convenience. 

In order that a building may be as useful as it 
should be, the best portion should be occupied 
by the family. In many small houses the “ par- 
lor” is kept locked week after week waiting for 
visitors who never come, while the family, for 
whose convenience the house is supposed to 
stand, lives continually in a narrow back room or 
cellar kitchen. The best room of some careful 
housewives is never opened, except to receive its 
regular weekly cleaning. The good sense of 
that family is by no means conspicuous that, for 
the sake of occasional display, would spend life 
in a basement. This seems, in some measure, a 
return to the days of primitive simplicity, when 
men lived in “caves of the earth.” 

While the useful is the primary end, the beau- 
tiful should not be disregarded. The two quali- 
ties are not opposites, and may consistently exist 
in the same object. They frequently lie in the 
same direction, and may both be reached without 
any departure from the direct way. If they are 
not always seen together, the one is just beyond 
the other, and by advancing a little farther both 
are secured, 

If a building has any beauty it is a part of it, 
and does not consist in any mere tinselry or orna- 
ment attached after completion. It is thought 
by many that after a house has been built, little 
or much may be expended in ornament, as the 
taste or whim of the builder may dictate. If a 





house is not possessed of symmetry and right 
proportion, no device of the cunning workman 
can load it with ornaments enough to make it 
beautifal. 

After the hand of the builder has done its part 
well, a useful and beautiful result may be attained 
by the judicious application of paint. White is 
the popular color with us. Our President lives 
in “The White House.” Perhaps here is one 
reason why this color is so generally used in this 
country. Every man claims to be one of the 
sovereign people, and deems it his privilege to 
live in a white house as well as the President. 

White is not the most tastefal color for houses. 
Nevertheless, a neat white house, with green 
blinds, peering out from among the trees, is a 
beautiful picture. But houses of this color, as 
generally seen, are manifest sins against good 
taste. Red is liable to a still graver objection. 
Black and deep brown may do well to garnish a 
tomb, but applied to the abodes of the living 
they are intolerable. There are many less de- 
cided and glaring colors which the skillful painter 
can devise and apply to adorn and beautify a 
house. 

Economy as well as taste dictates the use of 
paint. No man can wisely withhold the few 
dollars which ought to be bestowed upon, the 
painter. Nature does the work if man neglects 
it. With her brush of winds and sunbeams, and 
her paint of rains and snows, she works with a 
tireless hand, and soon spreads a color of grayish 
brown all over the wooden fabric. A premature 
old age takes possession of the house. The nails 
start from their places, and noisy boards hang 
perpendicularly against the gables. The family 
live in the old house with much discontent, and 
the children leave home at as early an age as 
possible, that they may find some more congenial 
habitation. 

That there is so much uniformity in our do- 
mestic architecture is a matter of regret. We 
wonder not that the cells of bees and the nests 
of birds should be always and every-where alike, 
for their builders are guided by an instinct, whose 
laws are abiding. But man possesses reason, and 
is supposed to make all his works the subjects 
of sober thought. 

Indolence is the secret of much of man’s imi- 
tation. “What man has done man may do,” 
with much greater ease than something which 
has never been performed. The paths of origin- 
ality are rugged and steep, requiring much more 
toil in traveling than the plain, with its beaten 
ways, where millions have walked for ages. In 
order to build a house different from that of his 
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neighbor, a man must think or hire another to 
think for him, neither of which are most men 
disposed to do, 

Every village seems to have its favorite style 
of architecture. In one the white, story and a 
half rectangle, with its gable toward the street, 
predominates. In another the houses are nearly 
all one-story frame parallelograms, with their 
sides toward the street, and perhaps a supple- 
mentary shed to complete the background. But 
while we deprecate such uniformity, a whimsical 
oddity, dictated by some fanciful conceit, is as 
much to be deplored. 

Homes are places of the affections. Around 
them the feet of childhood delight to linger. In 
manhood some of the best and truest emotions 
there have their seat. Age lingers around the 
dwelling-place of other years, and derives much 
of its happiness from contemplating those objects 
which are connected with the most pleasing 
events of the past. But the longest life is soon 
ended, and the soul goes away from its abode 
here to dwell in its long home. How often does 
it happen that in the midst of the preparation to 
live pleasantly on earth man is summoned to be- 
gin his existence in eternity! 

A recent work on architecture gives its most 
complicated and expensive plan for a residence 
in an engraving near the close. To complete 
such a structure would cost seventy thousand 
dollars. In a note we are informed that the plan 
was prepared for a gentleman who died before 
his designs were carried out. What a mournful 
comment on the uncertainty of all earthly calcu- 
lations! 

A stranger came to a new village in the far west 
a few years ago and purchased a beautiful lot. 
Chiefly by the labor of his own hands he erected 
a snug cottage upon it. No one asked him 
whence he came, or who he was. Having com- 
pleted his work he departed, as was supposed by 
all, to return with his family and inhabit the 
house he had prepared. Weeks and months 
passed by and the house steod empty. No tid- 
ings were received of the stranger. Perhaps 
death overtook him on his journey, and his fam- 
ily never heard of his fate, and knew not where 
was the home which had been prepared for them 
in the west. 

There is a home which is abiding. Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive what shall be the 
beauty and pleasantness of that place. No years 
with storms, and tempests, and changes shall cause 
it to decay. No disaster, no death shall ever re- 
move the pure soul from its everlasting habitation. 





THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 


NUMBER I. 
BY BEV. J. W. WILBY, M. D. 


THE NATIONAL OR STATE RELIGION, 

HE religions of’ China constitute one of the 

most interesting, but, at the same time, one 
of the most difficult subjects of investigation 
which presents itself to the foreigner dwelling 
among the Chinese. When we remember that 
the subject involves the religious opinions and 
practices of four hundred millions of our fellow- 
citizens—a third part of our race—we will readily 
concede that the subject is one of importance, 
and, in its relation to the religious history of man- 
kind at least, is one of great interest. It is no 
very difficult task to discover and describe the 
religious habits and practices which exist in 
China. These lie upon the surface, and in most 
cases are only too painfully apparent. Temples, 
pagodas, joss-houses, and monasteries abound 
throughout the empire; images and paintings, 
representing objects of worship, meet you at 
every turn; the noise of festivals, religious pro- 
cessions, temple and household worship, and of 
funeral rites, is perpetually ringing in your ears, 
while the very air is redolent with the odors of 
discharging fire-crackers, burning sacrificial paper, 
and smoking joss-sticks. These things are read- 
ily seen and easily deseribed; but to unravel the 
religious ideas and sentiments, to comprehend 
and explain the theological and philosophical 
systems of the Chinese, to separate the various 
systems which have become inextricably com- 
mingled together, and to determine the real relig- 
ious opinions of the Chinese people, is a task 
which has not yet been successfully accomplished. 
Nor do we intend even to approach such a task 
in these articles. We wish only to glance at the 
obvious systems of religion and forms of wor- 
ship found among them. But even here we find 
a grave difficulty meeting us at the very outset, 
because we find still existing universally in 
China, and entering largely into the religious 
character and opiaions of the people, the rem- 
nants of an effete religion, the tenets and prac- 
tices of which run far back into the antiquity of 
the nation, and mingle themselves with all the 
other forms of religion and systems of philoso- 
phy. These remnants constitute what may prop- 
erly be called the state religion. 

Several religions exist at the present day 
among the Chinese, but what was the first form 
of religious culture is now difficult to determine. 
It is very probable that in the beginning the 
Chinese, after the example of all the people of 
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Asia, adored the heavenly bodies; this system 
of worship seems also to have had its priests, 
who formed at one time a powerful and formida- 
ble college under the name of the Tribunal, or 
Court, of Celestial Affairs. But, to set out from 
the times of reliable history, as early as we can 
trace the history of the nation, we can discover 
already established a religion recognizing the ex- 
istence of a supreme Being, who was supposed 
to overrule the general affairs of the empire, and 
to whom the emperor, assisted by his highest 
mandarins, offered once a year certain sacrifices, 
and addressed prayers and thanksgivings. This 
being seems to have been known and worshiped 
under the name of Shang-te—the supreme Ruler. 
All the ancient philosophers appear to be united 
in the belief of the existence of a powerful Crea- 
tor, who formed the universe, “Before the ex- 
istence of chaos, which preceded the origin of 
the heavens and the earth,” says Lao-tsze, “there 
existed a solitary Being, immense and silent, im- 
mutable and always acting without changing in 
himself. This Being we should regard as the 
parent of the universe. I am ignorant of his 
name, but I designate him by the word reason.’ 
Most generally, however, this Being is known 
under the name of Shang-te, or T’heen-te, both 
in the ancient books and in the religious ceremo- 
nies still directed to this object of worship, The 
rites by which at least the remembrance of this 
ancient religion is kept up among the Chinese, 
consist in the offering of sacrifices in the national 
temples or in public places, on stated occasions, 
which are carefully prescribed, together with all 
the ceremonies attending them, in the “ Book of 
Rites.” 

On these occasions the emperor himself offi- 
ciates as high-priest, assisted by his chief manda- 
rins as his subordinates, there being no regular 
priesthood connected with the state religion. In 
other cities throughout the empire the mandarins 
and the diterati perform these ceremonies. The 
heavens, earth, sun, and moon are the great ob- 
jects of worship. When the heavens are wor- 
shiped the emperor, or officiating high-priest, 
arrays himself in magnificent robes of silk of an 
azure blue color; in the worship of the earth his 
robes are saffron colored; the sun is worshiped in 
crimson, and the moon in robes of spotless white. 
The sacrifices to the heavens are made on the 
day of the winter solstice; those to the earth on 
the day of the summer solstice; the others are 
offered according to the inclination or pleasure of 
the emperor. The victims offered are cows, pigs, 
bullocks, and sheep, which are cut up and cooked, 
and afterward placed on altars dedicated to 





heaven and earth; the altars used in the service 
of the former being round, those used in the sac- 
rifices to the earth being square. Before partic- 
ipating in any of these sacrificial rites, it is 
necessary for the emperor and all his assistants 
to lead a life of rigid self-denial for several days. 
A strict fast must be maintained for three entire 
days, abstaining from food, and neither listening 
to music, conversing with wives, nor mourning 
for the dead during that period. The mode of 
worship is very simple, consisting in offering the 
sacrifices, burning incense, making prayers and 
confessions, and prostrations before the altar. 
These ceremonies are wholly confined to the im- 
perial family and officers of state. Their observ- 
ance is rigidly enforced, and the neglect of them 
is followed by the severest punishment. If the 
Taouist or Buddhist priests attempt to imitate the 
ceremonies of this worship, it is deemed a sacri- 
lege, and they are severely punished, and the 
same is the case with any unauthorized or com- 
mon person who attempts to hold communication 
with the gods after the manner adopted in this 
religion. This, then, is emphatically a state 
religion. 

And now let us contemplate briefly the import 
of these ceremonies. The first question that 
meets us here is, what are the objects contempla- 
ted in this system of worship? To answer this 
question fully it would be necessary to enter into 
the labyrinths of Chinese theology and cosmog- 
ony, and to draw out, if possible, a consistent 
system from the gorgeous speculations, subtile 
panthcism, and materialistic atheism with which 
their books abound. We prefer to limit our- 
selves to the question, what are the objects recog- 
nized by the people in this state religion? To 
this question the Chinese answered, Shang-te or 
T’heen-te, Te, Shin, Yin, and Yang. When we 
inquire more minutely with reference to these 
objects, Shang-te, we are told, is a shin—god— 
and is not a shin, and is the father, or parent, or 
ruler of all the shin. T’heen is the visible 
heaven, is all the heavenly bodies, is the ruling 
power on high, or the intelligent, active being 
above. Te is the earth, the visible material 
world, the ruling power of the world, or the 
vivifying and reproductive power of the earth. 
Shin embraces all the gods, celestial and terres- 
trial. Yang is the male germinating principle of 
nature, represented by the sun. Yin is the fe- 
male principle of nature, represented by the 
moon. 

If we leave the people and turn to the books, 
we receive answers more carefully expressed, but 
not less confused. With regard to T’heen-te and 
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Shang-te we learn from one philosopher, that 
“Shang-te is the same as heaven; if we collect 
all the gods of heaven and name them, we call 
them Shang-te;” that is, the rulers on high. 
Here the te seems to have a plural import, and 
T’heen-te and Shang-te appear to be collective 
names, embracing all the celestial gods or rulers. 
From another we learn that “the greatest of the 
celestial gods is called Expansive Heaven, and 
Shang-te. He is also called the celestial, august, 
great ruler; also the Great One.” Here both 
titles have a singular import, referring to one 
great personal deity, who is the ruler of all the 
celestial gods. With reference to T’heen-te, 
more particularly, we are told, that “T’hcen 
[heaven] and ¢e [the ruler] are the same. Heaven 
refers to its substance, and te, the ruler, to its 
ruling. Because of the immensity of its sub- 
stance we call it expansive heaven; because its 
ruling seat is on high, we call it Shang-te.” Here 
these terms seem to be only the titles of the 
active representative of a pantheistic monothe- 
ism. 

In the Shoo-king, the historical classic of Con- 
fucius, we are told “Shang-te is the god of 
heaven,” and by Mencius, that “Shang-te is the 
most honorable of all the gods.” From the 
“Book of Rites,” which prescribes these ceremo- 
nies, we learn that “the celestial gods are six in 
number; they are sacrificed to nine times in a 
year. Expansive Heaven, or Shang-te, who is 
sacrificed to at the winter solstice, is the first.” 
The remaining five are called the Woo-te, or five 
celestial rulers. The philosophers of China, like 
those of Christendom, are unwilling to rest satis- 
fied with the plain teachings of the sacred books, 
and have thrown round these definitions the 
mists of speculation. As an example of their 
style, I shall present the following passage from 
Choo-foo-tsze: “Men,” says the philosopher, 
“must see and distinguish for themselves; some- 
times it [T’heen] means the material heavens, 
sometimes it means the ruling power, and some- 
times merely destiny or fate. Considered in the 
abstract it is simply reason; but if you regard its 
properties, then, as to its form or figure, it is called 
heaven, and as to its active energy and manifesta- 
tion, it is called spirits and gods.” 

With regard to the shin, or gods, we find the 
objects of religious worship in the national rites 
enumerated under these three names: Shin, celes- 
tial gods, K’he, terrestrial gods, and Kwei, human 
manes. “That which is most pure and spiritual,” 
says one of the classics, “is called Shin. Every 
shin is originally from heaven. If we speak of 
them separately, heaven is called Shin, man is 





called Kwei, and earth is called K’he—that is, 
when we speak of heaven, earth, and man, spir- 
itually. The gods are the product of the Yang, 
or male germinating principle, and the spirits of 
men, of the Yin, or female principle. But if we 
regard man alone, his soul must be considered 
shin, and his animal life the kwei. Hence the 
Le Ke [Book of Rites] says, ‘The life of his soul 
is from the abundance of the divine principle, 
and his animal life is from the abundance of the 
secondary principle.’ Of the five treasuries of 
man, it is the heart which treasures up the divine 
principle. If we speak of that which is divine, 
without regarding man alone, then every pure 
spiritual substance, which possesses a transform- 
ing and unsearchable nature, may be called di- 
vine. And thus the Yih-king [first Sacred Book] 
says, ‘The divine nature, in a proper description, 
is of all things the most admirable.’ ” 

We will, perhaps, be pardoned for occupying 
so much space with these confused and indefinite 
quotations from the Chinese books, when the 
reader remembers that it is an exhibition of the 
darkness and the struggles of the human mind, 
when left to feel after God without the light of 
revelation. 

We are now prepared to learn also from these 
books the import of the sacrifices connected with 
the national religion. In the second of the 
“four books” it is said, “The rites of the Kiau 
and Shie are the means whereby we serve Shang- 
te, the supreme Ruler, and the sovereign of earth.” 
The commentator says, “In the Kiau [the sacri- 
fice at the winter solstice] they sacrifice to heaven, 
and in the Shie [the sacrifice at the summer sol- 
stice] they sacrifice to earth; that the sovereign 
of earth is not mentioned is owing to brevity of 
style.” Here a very obvious distinction seems to 
be made between the ruler on high and the sov- 
ereign of earth; a distinetion which is made still 
more plain in the Chau-le, which says, “The 
heaven worshiped at the winter solstice is the 
god of heaven, and this is Shang-te—the ruler 
on high. Hence that which is sacrificed to in 
the sacrifice to heaven, is called the god of impe- 
rial heaven; but that which is sacrificed to in the 
sacrifice to earth, is called the K’he of imperial 
earth.” Again it is said, “In the sacrifice to 
heaven, the three-year old bullock is used, but 
in the sacrifice to earth, a full-grown ox; the god 
of heaven is most honorable, and with him noth- 
ing can be compared; therefore in the sacrifice to 
heaven the perfect offering is used—the three- 
year old bullock.” Another writer, speaking of 
the force and import of these sacrifices among 
the ancients, remarks, “That in the ‘Chau-le’ 
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(B. C. 1100) we read that they used the pure 
offering to sacrifice to Expansive Heaven, the su- 
preme Ruler. Thus in the pure offering they 
offered a sacrifice to Heaven alone; it did not be- 
long to any other god; and we read also that the 
officer, when sacrificing to Bright Heaven, wore 
the great robe and imperial cap; hence Expansive 
Heaven, the supreme Ruler, is the most honorable 
of the hundred gods.” 

It is touching to contemplate a whole nation, 
drifting, as it were, on the great sea of thought, 
without compass or star, in search of a haven of 
rest—a whole nation in darkness feeling after 
God, inquiring into the import of names and 
ceremonies existing among themselves, and Jabor- 
ing to reconstruct a religion from the broken frag- 
ments and scattered traditions of a system, whose 
forms still live, but whose substance has been lost 
in the dark shadows of a high antiquity. But 
such is the condition of the Chinese mind as 
presented to us in the national religion. No 
wonder that so many, despairing of ever recom- 
bining these scattered elements into a consistent 
system, or of discovering truth amid these empty 
and unmeaning forms, have abandoned them- 
selves to the most profound indifference to all 
religions. 

As far, then, as we are able to learn from the 
Chinese themselves, three objects of veneration 
and worship appear to be included in the sacrifi- 
ces of the national religion: first, Heaven, or the 
god of heaven, or the supreme Ruler; secondly, 
Earth, or the gods of the earth; and, thirdly, the 


manes of men, the last giving rise to all the cere-. 


monies of the worship of ancestors, a subject to 
which we will refer in a subsequent article. To 
Shang-te, or the god of heaven, great veneration 
has been given by the Chinese in all ages, and 
many excellent attributes are predicated of him; 
yet the speculations of the philosophers have so 
mystified the idea or conception of this being, 
confounding him with the material heavens, with 
the primitive reason, and with destiny or fate, 
while the perpetual tendency of the heathen 
mind to polytheism has led the peopie so to 
mingle his name with the inferior deities, that, 
whatever may have been the case in the early 
ages of the empire, at present we must conclude 
that Shang-te, as conceived by the Chinese, is a 
being very different from the Jehovah of the 
Christian. At present Shang-te, when viewed as 
a personal existence, occupies, in relation to Chi- 
nese theology, about the same position as was 
occupied by Jove in the mythology of Greece 
and Rome. We are glad to believe that many 
things may be adduced from the ancient books 





to prove that, in the extreme antiquity of the 
empire, the religion of China was monotheistic; 
but at the present day it is painfully obvious that 
they have “gods many and lords many.” 

We should not, however, fail to remark, that 
in the national religion there is no idolatry, as far 
as idolatry includes the sensible representation 
of an object of worship. There is no attempt to 
represent by images or idols the supposed gods 
which they worship, and very frequently the 
sacrifices and ceremonies of the annual. offerings 
are performed away from all the temples, in the 
open air. In the northern part of the city of 
Fuh-Chau, within the walls, there is an abrupt, 
rocky eminence, which towers up to a considera- 
ble hight above all the buildings of the city, and 
which affords a beautiful and commanding view 
of the entire city, and of all the magnificent val- 
ley in which it is located. This eminence is 
ascended from several points by means of steps 
cut in the rocks, and on the summit of the high- 
est peak is reared a large square altar, surrounded 
on the top by a stone balustrade. Here fre- 
quently, in what may be called the temple of 
nature, and under the great dome of that heaven 
which they worship, are offered the summer and 
winter sacrifices, 

But, indeed, in this system of worship, an ob- 
vious representation of their gods by an image 
or idol would be altogether superfluous and out 
of place; for each has his visible representation, 
with which, indeed, the Deity himself is con- 
founded. Thus the visible heavens are the rep- 
resentations of Shang-te and T’heen-te; so much 
so, that, as we have seen, it is difficult to determ- 
ine whether any thing else than the material 
heavens are considered in the worship, And the 
earth visibly represents the terrestrial divinities 
addressed in the summer sacrifices, if, indeed, the 
earth in its vivifying and productive powers be 
not the real object of worship. 

But it is only in this state religion—in this 
strange system of mysterious and abstract wor- 
ship, offered to objects of which the worshipers 
themselves form no distinct conception, and per- 
petuated through the mere force of custom, that 
no images or idols are found. In every other 
system they abound, and these same worshipers, 
after stepping aside from the formalities and 
mysteries of the state religion, often seek for 
something more tangible in the more purely idol- 
atrous systems which exist among them. But 
this is by no means the case with all of these 
official and literary worshipers. The majority 
of them are atheists with reference to all relig- 
ions, and have sunk into the most immovable 
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indifferentism with regard to all systems. And 
no wonder; their very connection with this ob- 
scure and undefined state religion, almost neces- 
sarily leads to atheism. The national authorities 
who prescribe these forms, and the philosophers 
whose books they must study, teach them to 
look with the most profound contempt on the 
religious systems which exist among the people, 
while they offer them no substitute, but the un- 
meaning and objectless forms of the state wor- 
ship, which is addressed to mere names the im- 
port of which no one pretends to understand. 
Thus by their official and literary position, they 
are driven away from the gods of the people, 
and in the religion which belongs to them as offi- 
cers and men of letters, they find no god, but 
serve a shadow that has no substance, and ven- 
erate a series of sacred names which have no 
object or meaning. 


ao 


DO.SOMETHING. 


IR, what can I do? Do you work alone, and 

live alone, like a monk in a cell? I don’t 
believe that. But you have fellow-servants at 
work; can not you say a word to their con- 
science? “I don’t like to intrude religion into 
business.” Quite right, too; so say I; when I 
am at business, let it be business; when you are 
at religion, let it be religion, But do you never 
have an opportunity? Why, you can not go into 
an omnibus, or a railway carriage, but what you 
can say something for Jesus Christ. I have 
found it so, and I don’t believe I am different « 
from other people. Can not do any thing? Can 
not you put a tract in your hat, and drop it 
where you go? Can not you speak a word toa 
child? Where does this man come from, that 
can not do any thing? There is a spider on the 
wall; but he taketh hold on kings’ palaces, and 
spinneth his web to rid the world of noxious 
flies. There is a nettle in the corner of the 
church-yard; but the physician tells me it has 
its virtues. There is a tiny star in the sky; but 
that is noted in the chart, and the mariner looks 
at it. There is an insect under water; but it 
builds a rock. God made all these things for 
something; but here is a man that God made, 
‘and gave him nothing at all to do! I do not 
believe it. God never makes useless things; he 
has no superfluous workmanship. I care not 
what you are; you have somewhat todo. And, 
O! may God show you what it is, and then make 
you do it, by the wondrous compulsion of his 
providence and his grace.—Rev. Charles H. Spur- 





geon, London. 


THE DEPARTED. 


BY REV. J. D. KNOX. 


Sue died as all the righteous die— 
Husband and children bade adieu 

Leaving the world without a sigh, 

_ Home with angelic beings flew. 


Her dying moments were so blest— 
Celestial glory shone around, 

While she was entering on that rest 
Where joys—immortal joys—are found. 


Whispering angels filled the soul 

With rapt’rous thoughts, fraught with delight, 
As sunder burst the golden bowl, 

The spirit took its upward flight. 


Where life’s clear stream is said to glide, 
Beyond the bounds of mortal sight, 
Life-giving trees grow on each side, 
Our sister now is clothed in white. 


The glory of that heavenly clime, 
Her much-expanded soul enjoys; 
The grandeur of those scenes sublime, 
Each raptur’d moment now employs. 


Her sorrows there are at an end, 
Her conflicts past, her trials o’er; 

With Jesus, her almighty friend, 
She lives above to die no more. 


Dear mourner, stop that gushing stream! 
Let bitter torrents flow no more— 

Go sweetly sleep, and thou shalt dream 
Of glories on a holier shore. 


And when in death thy body sleeps, 
O may thy spirit upward rise 
To joys immortal and complete, 
And meet your lov’d one in the skies! 


—@—— 


THE FADED FLOWER. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Ovr hearts were shaken with many a tremor 
For fear she would go to an early rest, 
For her smile made us think of the dear Redeemer 
When he folded earth’s babes to his gentle breast; 
And our fears were true! for her life is o’er, 
And we see cur flower no more! 


Her pure, meek spirit was fitted illy 
To walk in the darkness of Pime’s rough shore, 
So she drooped her head like a broken lily, 
And we heard Death’s river sullenly roar, 
And-we saw our flower no more! 


But as the sun draws the white clouds near it 
. When its warm glance beams through the summer 
skies, 
So God’s bright smile drew her stainless spirit 
To the sunny shores of paradise; 
And, knowing this, we will not deplore 


That we see our flower no more! 
on 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


Taz Desert Crossers.— Watch ye. Stand fast in the 
faith.” 1 Cor. avi, 13. 

When the French army marched across the burning 
sands of the Syrian desert, it was tortured by the ex- 
cessive heat of a vertical sun. The guides, who were 
employed to conduct the military hosts through the 
country, had confidently declared, that, at certain dis- 
tances, they would meet with wells of water, from which 
they could obtain essential relief. The time marked by 
the guides had long since past, and yet no wells ap- 
peared. Fatigue and thirst now began to carry discour- 
agement into all the ranks. A company of grenadiers, 
disheartened by the intensity of their sufferings, halted, 
and, in the presence of their commander, gave vent to 
the most violent displeasure ; and the maddened soldiery 
gave fearful signs that they were upon the point of break- 
ing rank, and dashing their muskets into the sand. At 
this juncture, Napoleon, aware of what was passing, ap- 
proached the van of his miutinous army, and, in his 
native, firm, and confidential manner exclaimed: “Eh 
bien ; qu’est ce,grenadiers! Auriez vous peur ici de lamort 
que vous avez brave tant de fois en Europe?”’—‘ What 
means this, grenadiers? I hear you now fear the death 
which you have so often braved in every part of Europe.” 
“ Peur de la mort!””—“ fear death!”’—echoed they, with in- 
dignant pride at the thought which the word had excited ; 
“ Non, General, nous vous suivrons partout !”—‘ No, Gen- 
eral; we will follow you any where!” “Ah! I am sure 
of that,” responded the mighty chief; “ let us go, my 
lads. Forward!” Notwithstanding the desperate state 
of those soldiers, at the sound of that inspiring word— 
forward—every hero sprang like lightning to his post, 
order was restored throughout the ranks, and the march 
resumed, while repeated shouts of “Vive le General!” 
ran along the extended line of the advancing battalion. 
Thus nerved by this unaccountable animation, their 
quickened march soon brought them to the wells, where 
they received that refreshment, the want of which had 
so nearly proved fatal. Thus, and more effectually, are 
the drooping spirits of Christ’s followers animated by his 
word and presence; and it is when, in obedience tp the 
command of their victorious Chief, they go forward, that 
they meet with cheering oases, and refresh their weary 
souls from the crystal springs of salvation. In view of 
the pledged protection and assistance of omnipotent 
Grace, let us hence indulge no doubt as to the final suc- 
cess and victory of the militant Church, nor despair of 
the spiritual conquest of the world. But rather let, us 
sing: = 

“Triumphant Zion! lift thy head 
From dust, and darkness, and the dead! 
Though humbled long, awake at length, 
And gird thee with immortal strength.” | . 

“Love 1s Strrone as Deatu.”—“ Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ aleo loved the Church, and gave him- 
self for it.” Eph. v, 25. 


The historian, Xenophon, relates that when Cyrus had | 


Vou. XVI.—40 





taken captive a prince of Armenia, together with his 
young and beautiful wife, of whom he was remarkably 
fond, they were brought before the tribunal of Cyrus to 
receive their sentence. The warrior inquired of the 
prince what he would give to be reinstated in his king- 
dom. He replied that he valued his crown and his lib- 
erty at a very low rate, but that if the noble conqueror 
would restore his beloved wife to her former dignity and 
possessions, he would willingly pay his life for the pur- 
chase. The prisoners were dismissed to enjoy their free- 
dom and former honors, and each was lavish in praise of 
the conqueror. 

“And you,” said the prince, addressing his wife, “ what 
think you of Cyrus?” 

“T did not observe him,” she replied. 

“Not observe him!” exclaimed hér husband; “how 
could this be?” 

“My attention,” she replied, “was fixed upon that 
dear and generous man who declared his readiness to 
purchase my liberty at the expense of his life.” 

“Ye saact Reap 1 Dur Time.”—* Cast thy bread upon 
the waters; for thou shalt find it after many days.” Eccl. 
ai, 1. 

It is related upon the authority of a popular minister, 
that a pious couple had an only son, the subject of many 
prayers and much religious instruction, but who, instead 
of being a comfort to their declining years, had strayed 
in the broad road .of dissipation and prodigality,.till he 
had nearly emptiéd their pockets and broken their 
hearts. The father, anticipating the period to be near 
when feebleness and age would disqualify him from fill- 
ing his humble occupation, observed to his wife one even- 
ing, that he thought they mugt discontinue their char- 
itable subscriptions, and endeavor to lay up what they 
could for their old age. The wife strenuously opposed it, 
and referring her husband to the promises of the Gospel, 
added, “that if he did not believe God, she did, and 
would not consent to it.” Some time after this she re- 
ceived a letter; and recognizing her son’s handwriting, 
without waiting to read its contents, she instantly car- 
ried it to her husband, who was at work in the field: “A 
letter from John—wanting more money, I suppose.” __ 

“T have got none for him, then,” replied the good man, 
and continued his work. 

“Well, but, child, read it,” said the wife. On perusing 


the letter, they were joyfully surprised to find it. express- . 


ive of the most sincere repentance, stating that he was 
then on his way home, returning to be the solace of his 
parental roof. 

“Our Weapons nor Carna.”—“ He that will love life, 
and see good days, let him eschew evil, and do good; let him 
seek peace, and ensue it. For the eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous, and his ears are open unto their prayers. And 
who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which 
is good?” 1 Peter iii, 10-13. 

It is related by Luther, that at one time during the 
Reformation, so warm a contest arose between a duke of 
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Saxony and one of the bishops of Germany, that the 


duke determined to go to war with him. He thought it 
expedient, however, previously to send out a spy to ob- 
serve the movements of thepbishop. Upon the spy’s re- 
turn, he said to him, with much interest, “Come, what is 
the bishop doing?” 

“0,” he answered, “ you may easily surprise and con- 
quer him, for he is making no preparations for war.” 

“But what does the bishop say?” 

“0, he says that he will continue to feed his flock as 
before; that he will preach the word more than ever; 
and as to the war, if it take place, he will commit it to 


| the Lord and trust in him.” 


“Then,” said the duke, “let the devil wage war with 
him; I will not.” 


PREACHING TO THE Heart.—" Seeing we have this min- 
istry, as we have received merey, we faint not; but have re- 
nounced the hidden things of dishonesty; not walking in 
craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully; but, 
by manifestation of the truth, commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 2 Cor. iv, 1, 2. 

When the late Mr. Bramwell was stationed at Hull, an 
aged Lutheran minister frequently attended the Method- 
ist chapel to hear him preach. A friend one day said to 
him, “Mr. Tribner, how do you like Mr. Bramwell’s 
preaching?” and possibly anticipating an objection, added, 
“Does he not often wander from his subject?” “Yes,” 
replied the venerable old gentleman, “ he do wander most 
delightfully from de subject to de heart.” 

This anecdote reminds me of a similar one that I 
have somewhere seen of Dean Milner and Rowland Hill. 
Milner was greatly opposed to extemporaneous preaching, 
thinking it at war with the precise and orthodox mode. 
Attracted, however, by the great fame of Rowland Hill, 
he resolved for once to indulge his curiosity by going to 
hear him. He did so; and after the sermon the Dean 
was seen forcing his way in much haste to the vestry- 
room, when, seizing the hand of the preacher, in his en- 
thusiam he cried out, “Well, dear brother Rowland, I 
perceive now that your slapdash preachers are, after all, 
the best preachers; it went to the heart, sir—it went to 
the heart, sir!” 


Forainé THE AncHor.—A ship’s anchor and the human 
soul are much alike in their experience. The iron-rock 
is first startled from its primeval sleep by the relentless 
blast of the miner. The bar and pick overturn it; down 
it plunges upon the floor of the mine. Being brought to 
the forge, it is broken up with sledges, and the pieces 
put under huge pounders, by which it is reduced to 
powder. 

To separate the ore from the sand, this powder is 
washed violently in water. The pure ore now rests 
awhile, only to undergo new and severer processes. It is 
put into a fire of charcoal under the power of the blow- 
pipe, till each particle is dissolved, giving forth its hid- 
den dross, and uniting itself to the glowing mass of ore. 
The fireman opens a passage for the dross to flow off, but 
the pure iron must endure still greater heat. At length 
the mass of red-hot iron is rolled out upon the floor, 
lighting up the sooty and somber apartment with its in- 
tense glare. Surely now its hardships are over! But not 
so. They have hardly begun. The bloom is swung over 
upon the anvil by a huge crane; the giant of the mill, 
the great hammer, weighing six hundred pounds, draws 
itself up, springs against the vast elastic framework 
above, and then descends upon the defenseless mass. 





Blow upon blow falls faster and fuster. Out at every 
pore flows the liquid dross. We are surprised that so 
much impurity yet remains. The bloom is like a sponge, 
out of which every blow squeezes a lava stream. Soon 
the mass, now half-cooled, must return to the fire, and 
then come forth to another cruel beating; but the result 
proves the need of it. For out still comes the dross, 
oozing through its pores, or exuding in thin scales upon 
the surface. 

At length the form of one part of an anchor is dis- 
cerned, and the poor thing is laid by to cool. But as the 
several parts are put together, the fire and the hammer 
seem to do all the work. And when to an inexperienced 
eye the work is done, there is a final process of “ polish- 
ing,” which is only more hammering; for half a dozen 
men surround it, each armed with a sledge, and seem to 
beat the music of some wild song of triumph, as the iron 
now puts on roundness, and polish, and strength, and 
even beauty under their rapid and ringing blows. 

That was a suggestive process. How many a human 
soul have I seen treated in this very way! Blasting it out 
of its native deadness by the shock of some startling 
providence ; rolling it into the mortar of some continuous 
sorrow; pounding it with unremitting blows; shaking it 
in the waters of affliction; and then, when to human 
view it is purified, God casts it into the fires, whence, 
dissolved, self-emptied, and passive, it came forth to ex- 
perience repeated strokes of God’s hand, tili at last it 
became a strong and polished shaft which the King of 
heaven thought worthy of his royal quiver. 

This suggestive process brought to my mind the quaint 
dut graphic lines of an old English poet, as quoted by 
Mr. Trench, in his illustration of the word tribulation. 
Tribulum was the Roman name for the thrashing instru- 
ment; and tribulatio was the act of separating the corn 
from the husk: 


“Pill from the straw. the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purged from the wheat, 
Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear 
The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 
So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 

If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in thrashing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 
Have thrashed out of us our vain affections; 
Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us; 
Until from us the straw of workily treasures, 
Till-all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 
Yea, till His flail upon us He doth lay, 

To thrash the husk of this our flesh away, 
And leave the soul uncovered; nay, yet more, 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire ; 

But then we shall; and that is my desire.” 


SpriruaL THINGs SprrituaLty DiscerneD.—“ The nat- 
ural man received not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness with him: neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” 1 Cor. ii, 14. 

Two men are walking upon the same plain, and each 
turns his face toward the sky. The light of the sun is 
shining upon both, but one sees no sun, while the one 
sees not only light, but the face of the sun, and his eye 
is overpowered with its glory. What makes the differ- 
ence between the two? Not that one is in darkness, and 
the other in light; not tht one is near.the sun, and the 
other far away; not that one has an eye differently con- 
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stituted from the other; but simply that there is a thin 
cloud between heaven and the one, and no cloud between 
it and the other. The latter can not only trace evidence 
that there is a sun, and that he is up, but has the pres- 
ence of that sun before his face, and his glory filling his 
eye. So two men stand in relation to the universal and 
all-present God. One believes, infers, intellectually 
knows, that He is; ay, that He is present; yet he dis- 
cerns Him not: it is a matter of inference, not of con- 
sciousness; and though believing that God is, and that 
He is present, he sins. Another spiritually discerns, 
feels His presence; and he learns to “stand in awe, and 
sin not.” 

Suppose the case of a cripple who had spent his life in a 
room where thé sun was never seen. He has heard of its 
existence, he believes in it, and, indeed, has seen enough 
of its light to give him high ideas of its glory. Wishing 
to see the sun, he is taken out at night into the streets 
of an illuminated city. At first he is delighted, dazzled ; 
but, after he has had time to reflect, he finds darkness 
spread amd the lights, and he asks, “Is this the sun?” 
He is taken out under the starry sky, and is enraptured ; 
but on reflection finds that night covers the earth, and 
again asks, “Is this the sun?” He is carried out-.some 
bright day at noontide, and no sooner does his eye open 
on the sky than all question is at an end. There is but 
one sun. His eye is content; it has seen its highest 
object, and feels that there is nothing brighter. So with 
the soul; it enjoys all lights; yet, amid those of art and 
nature, is still inquiring for something’ greater. But 
when it is led by the reconciling Christ into the presence 
of the Father, and He lifts up upon it the light’ of His 
countenance, all thought of any thing greater disappears. 
As there is but one sun, so there is but one God. The 
soul. which once discerns and knows him, feels that 
greater or brighter there is none, and that the only pos- 
sibility of ever beholdings more glory is by drawing 
nearer.— Rev. Wim. Arthur. . 


Tue One Connueeeys —Supposing that a person wishing 
to send a message froni London to Edinburgh by lightning, 
knows how to constru¢t an electric battery; but whén he 
comes to consider how he will transmit the impulse through 
hundreds of miles, he looks at.an iron wire, and ‘says, 


“This is dull, senseless, cold, has no- syutpathy with’ 


light; it is unnatural, in fact, irrational to imagine that 
this dark thing can.convey a lightning message’ in a 
moment.” From this be turns and looks at a prism. It 
glows with the many-colored sunbeam. He might say, 
“This is sympathetic with light,” and in its flashing im- 
agine that he saw proof that his message would speed 
through it; but when he puts it to the experiment, it 
proves that the shining prism will convey so touch of 
his silent fire, but that the dull iron will transmit it to 
the furthest end of the land. And so with God’s holy 
truth. It alone is adapted to earry into the soul of man 
the secret fire which writes before the inner eye of the 
soul a message from the unsé¢en One in the skies. Other 
proposed conductors may flash more in the showy light, 
but they will not convey the invisible fire. 


Marks on THE Hanps.— Behold, I have graven thee 
upon the palme of my hands, thy walle are ever before me.” 
Isa. wlia, 16. 

In ancient times, slaves were accustomed to have the 
names of their masters, soldiers of their captains, and 
friends the names of their friends written upon their 
hands. Whether the Jews were accustomed to write the 





names of persons on their hands is not very clear; if we 
may judge, however, from their present practices, they 
were accustomed to have graven and pictured there the 
names and representations of Jerusalem, and other loved 
and fondly remembered places. It is to this prastice 
the allusion is made in the text above quoted. It is 
tomary for persons who visit Jerusalem, to have e 
such mark, called the “ pilgrim’s mark,” graven on one 
of their arms, as a memorial of the place and their visit. 
It was at one time both among heathens ahd Christians 
customary for certain persons to pretend to describe the 
fate, or, as it was vulgarly called, to “tell the fortune” of 
others, by the lines on the palms of their hands. ‘This 
art—“ black art”—was called palmistry, and.some sup- 
pose that there may have been an allusion*in the wérds 
above quoted to it. But even supposing thé “art”-thén 
existed, we do not think it at all probable the eaten 
was made to it. ‘ 

Tue Croup 1x THE West.—“ And he said also to the 
people, when ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway 
ye say, There cometh a shower, and 80 it is.” Luke xii, 39. 

For the explanation of this passage to the youngest 
reader, it can only be necessary to remark that the Med- 
iterranean, or Great Sea, being on the west of the land 
of Judea, and there being no other sea of any magnitude 
round it, it is in this quarter that the rain-cloud forms, 
and from which the rain generally comes. The wind, 
which blows from this direction, which it does from No- 
vember till March—the rainy season—is called by the 
Arabs, “the father of rain.” While the west wind brings 
rain, the north wind interrupts it. “Fair weather éometh 
out of the north.” Job xxxvii, 22. “The north wind 
driveth away rain.” Prov. xxv, 23. 


Tue Borrites oF Heaven.—“‘ Who can number the 
clouds in wisdom, or who oan stay the bottles of heaven?” 
Job xxxviii, 37. 

The eastern bottle, which has already been described, 
is used among other purposes for holding and carrying 
water. As water is poured from an inverted bottle, so 
when “the clouds are full of rain, they empty them- 


“selves upon the earth.” On this account, and perbaps 


also from Some real or fancied resemblance in appearance, 
Job Speaks of them as “the bottles of heaven,” and by a 
kind of double allusion to their pouring out water, and 
their being inverted-by the hand when doing so, he asks, 
“ Who can stay them?” or, as it is in the as “cause 
them to lie down?” 


Tur Porrer anp THE Cray.—“ We are the. clay, and 
thou our potter.” Tea. lriv, 8. 

During the ‘siege of Barcelona by the Spaniards and 
English, in the war of the -s@ccession; ig.'1705, an affect: * 
ing incident occurred, which is thus related by Captain 
Carleton, in his memoirs: “I remember I saw aw old of 
ficer, having his only son with him, fine: man about 
twenty years of age, going into the tent to dine. ‘While 
they were at dinner, a shot from the bastion of St. An- 
tonio took off the head of his son. The father immedi- 
ately rose up, first looking down upon his headless child, 
and then lifting up his eyes to heaven, while the tears 
ran down his cheeks, only said, ‘Thy will be done.’” 


Bap Picrones, Bap Booxs, xp Bap Company.—Sir 
Peter Lely made it a rule never to look at a bad pic- 
ture, having found, by experience, that, whenever he 
did so, his pencil took a tint from it. “Apply this,” 
adds Bishop Horne, “to bad books and bad com- 


pany.” 
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Papers Critical, Exegetical, and Philosophical, 
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¢ PHASES OF ANTITHEISTIC INFIDELITY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Suaron Turner, one of the great champions of relig- 
ious truth, justly remarked, “Infidelity is one of the 
characteristics of the human mind, which, from the days 
of paradise to our own, has never left it; and till our 
knowledge is greatly multiplied, will, perhaps, not be 
universally extinguished, because it is the champion of 
matter against mind, of body against spirit, of the senses 
against the reason, of passion against duty, of self inter- 
est against self-government, of dissatisfaction against 
content, of the present against the future, of the little 
that is known against all that is unknown, of our limited 
e@perience against boundless probability.” Here then 
we have the origin and principle of infidelity; nor can it 
be a matter of surprise that; in some one of its forms, it 
should be the recurring evil of every age, and that the 
wise and good are ever called upon to repel its insidious 
assaults. Its origin is as natural as that of sin itself. 
The human heart breeds it as the stagnant pool breeds 
its loathsome reptiles. 

Infidelity, however, has not always worn the same 
garb, nor even always addressed itself to the same prin- 
ciples or passions in human nature. Chameleon like, its 
hues have been ever changing. It is astonishing with 
what facility it changes to adapt itself to the new devel- 
opments of knowledge, taste, and habit. Nor is it even 
careful to preserve consistency. The infidelity of the 
present may not only negate revealed religion, but also 
the infidelity of the past. Of errors in religious faith, it 
has been well said that, like actors, “they have habili- 
ments to suit the audiences they address, and the parts 
they have to play. Hence we find the same error at one 
time in the coarse and scant attire of rude life and feeble 
intellect ; and in another in the silken and flowing robes 
of culture, philosophy, and genius.” 

We have used the term “antitheism” to designate 
one wing of the Satanic phalanx which is warring against 
God and religion. Atheism is to be “without God.” An- 
titheism is the denial of God. The atheist is simply with- 
out God; he may be seeking after him, desiring to find 
him, feeling after him; yet has he not perceived him; he 
is filled with doubts whether there be a God, and if so, 
whether he may be “sought unto.” The antitheist, on the 
other hand, has descended to a deeper depth; his is not 
professed doubt, the perplexity of uncertainty; with 
him, as he conceives it, the problem is solved, the ques- 
tion settled; he has ascertained that there is no Ged, 
and the denial of his being has become ingrafted as an 
element in his creed. He does not profess to doubt 
whether God is, but he assumes to know that he is not. 

Some of the phases of this form of infidelity we pro- 
pose to draw out in this place. Our object will be to 
show what it is, what are its assumptions and pretensions, 
rather than to expend any serious force of argument in 
exposing the baselessness and folly of these assump- 
tions. 

One of the first inquiries that springs up in the mind, 
and ene that has awakened the profound interest alike 
of the sage and the child, relates to the origin of the 
universe. “Whence came this terraqueous globe, with 





its endless tribes of life, and forms of beauty, and un- 
bounded treasures of sea and soil and mine? these awful 
heavens, stretching far away into the infinite blue, with 
its blazing suns and stars innumerable, and clouds laden 
with oceans and coursing with thunderbolts? and this 
thinking soul within me, which observes, and feels, and 
reflects, which recollects the past, and trembles at the 
future—whence came they?” This is the question that 
comes up and demands solution. You may deny God; 
but you can not deny the existing universe. You feel its 
substance; you see its endlessly varying hues; you hear 
the music of its multitudinous voices; nay, you yourself 
constitute a part of it. To take refuge in a universal 
negation, then, is to deny yourself, to abnegate your own 
existence. 

Antitheism has always felt the pressure of this ques- 
tion, and found itself compelled to utter a response. 
The problem is, to exclude a God from the universe, and 
yet account for its origin and phenomena. What we 
propose to show in this paper is, how antitheists have at- 
tempted the solution of this problem. 

I. The first proposition of antitheism denies the agency 
of mind, intellectual intelligence in the creation of the 
universe, or the collocation of its facts. This necessarily 
results from the materialism of antitheism. They who 
deny God, deny also the being of any spiritual nature. 
The inevitable downward force of the prime element of 
their creed necessitates this. With them the phenom- 
ena we call mind, intellect, spirit, is only a manifestation 
of material causes. With them matter and its phenomena 
comprise every thing—all being, all action, all thought. 
There is nothing above nor beyond this. 

The negation of God, then, is also the negation of any 
intelligent cause of the existence and order of things. 

Hobbes declares that he “could not understand what 
an uncorporeal God could be.” So much for the negation 
of antitheism. It is a universal negation of all spirit, 
mind, or intellect—using the terms. in their ordinary ac- 
ceptation. To show that we have not over-stated this, 
let us quote the language of Mr. Hume.® He says, 
“Thought, design, intelligence, such as we discover in 
men and other animals, is no more than one of the 
springs and principles of the universe, as well as heat or 
cold, attraction or repulsion, and a hundred others which 
fall under our observation.” 

This negation had its ignoble birth among Grecian 
speculatists of unenviable fame; it was cradled by the 
revolutionists of France; and has acquired bad eminence 
in the great work of Auguste Compte—-a system which 
“records the dread sentiment, that the universe displays 
no proofs of an all-directing mind, and records it too as 
the deduction of unbiased reason.” But the exclusion 
of an intelligent Cause, and, indeed, the negation of all 
intellect, still leaves, strange to tell, the universe a veri- 
table existence, whose origin and the collocation of whose 
parts still demands solution. 

II. Antitheists assume the eternity of the material 
universe. Having denied the existence of a supreme 
Being, who antedated the existence of matter, and was its 
first cause, they were shut up to the dilemma of either 





* Dialogue Concerning Natural Religion. 
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doubting that matter created itself or was eternal. From 
the first they were repelled by the self-evident axiom— 
“ Ex nihilo nihil fit””—and the only alternative was to fall 
upon the eternity of matter. And this antitheism has 
ever done. 

So much then is gained. The antitheist admits the eter- 
nity of something. Whether it indicates greater credulity 
to believe in eternal matter, than in an eternal God, let 
sensible minds judge. Gibbon said keenly of Lucretius, 
“ He proves a Deity in spite of himself.” Is not this true 
of every antitheist, when he invests the material universe 
with the attribute of eternity? Must not that which is 
essentially eternal be God? “To believe in an eternal 
existence is to believe in absoluteness, self-existence, 
independency, omnipotence ”—and where these attributes 
are found, there the antitheist finds “a Deity in spite of 
himself!” 

Ill. Having assumed the non-existence of spirit and 
the eternity of matter, the next problem for the antithe- 
ist is the collocation of the material universe. How was 
this mighty frame-work of the universe erected? Whence 
these minute, and varied, and numberless collocations— 
shaping innumerable and subtile agencies to specific 
ends, exhibiting harmonies as numberless and striking 
as they are complete, and displaying a skill and delicacy 
of workmanship no human art or ingenuity can equal? 
Whence all this? This question seems ever to have been 
the stumbling-block of the antitheist. He could deny 
God, for he was unseen. But the actual universe he 
could not deny without an abnegation of himself. Com- 
pelled to admit its existence, he found himself neces- 
sitated to attempt the solution of its origin. Let us sec 
how antitheism has succeeded in this. 

1. One class assumes that the course of nature has al- 
ways been what we now see it. Nature has ever been 
what it is now. The generations of plants and animals, 
and of men, have eternally succeeded each other as we 
now behold them. Individuals of the race—whether 
plants, or beasts, or men—are mortal; but the race is 
immortal. It never had a beginning; it will never have 
an end. Lucanus, Zenophanes, and other ancient phi- 
losophers are represented as maintaining this hypoth- 
esis. Even Aristotle at one period is said to have em- 
braced it. Among later antitheists, it is rarely advo- 
cated. The cosmological revelations of geology—contain 
its refutation; and all the traditions of the race contra- 
dict it. Indeed, the very intuitions of the soul reject 
such an assumption; for after the sophist has exhausted 
all his logic to prove an eternal series—one that was 
without beginning, and shall be without end—the cer- 
tainty of a beginning and the liability of an end to a 
series, each link of which is finite and failable, is a dis- 
tinct and emphatic perception. Admit the antitheists’ 
eternal series, and what follows? Why, you have an in- 
finite and independent race, composed of finite and de- 
pendent individuals; you have an infinite and inde- 
pendent chain composed of finite and dependent links. 
If that be philosophy, what is folly? 

2. The second class assume that the eternal matter 
which constitutes the basis of the universe, is composed 
of ultimate atoms, and that the collocation of these 
atoms in the universe as we now find it, is purely casual 
or fortuitous. 

The antitheist who adopts the theory of an eternal 
series, has not only the gross material, but also the 
mechanism of the universe already provided to his hand. 
He holds himself under no obligation to account for the 





origin of either; in fact, he ignores the question of origin 
altogether. But he who claims eternity for matter only— 
the gross material of the universe—but not for the 
mechaniem of the universe, is bound to account for that 
mechanism. If it was not eternal, how has it sprung 
into existence? If this mechanism had a beginning, how 
did it begin? If the antitheist admits that this mechan- 
ism was the development of any plan, contrivance, or 
design, he is at once landed upon theism. For plan, 
contrivance, design, imply a planner, a contriver, a de- 
signer; and he who had wisdom to contrive, and skill and 
power to execute the mechanism'of the universe, must 
be God. What then is left to him? Simply the denial 
of any plan or contrivance, and the assumption of 
chance, or his fortuitous concurrence of atoms. 

Upon this antitheism fell at a very early date. “ Up- 
ward of twenty-two centuries ago there was born at Ab- 
dera, in Iona, one who in very early life developed both 
a craving and a capacity for philosophic research. He 
expended his property, traversed many countries, and 
devoted his time and powers in search of wisdom. He 
gathered fruits from the tree of knowledge as it grew in 
various climes. He was regarded as an intellectual 
prodigy by his countrymen; they honored him both for 
his wisdom and his worth. For him popularity had no 
charms. What little souls have ever courted, be despised ; 
his spirit rose superior to the empty hosannas of the 
thoughtless crowd; and hence, into lonely caverns he re- 
tired to prosecute his studies, and to wrestle with the 
awful problems of being. The cosmological hypothesis 
of Democritus—for that was his name—was something 
of this sort. The original and eternal condition of the 
universe was that of distinct and invisible aroms. You 
have seen the beams of light streaming through the key- 
hole of a darkened room, and myriads of dusty particles 
dancing in the illumined roll of air. This universe, with 
its suns and systems, was at first in a state similar to 
that of those dusty particles; it was floating in dusty 
corpuscles through immeasurable space. These atoms, 
however, through eternal ages, have ever moved in paral- 
lel lines. There was no collision between them; each 
kept a respectful distance from its neighbor. At length, 
however, by pure chance, these atoms, in their gyrations, 
came in contact and got entangled; and now commenced 
a prodigious confusion. There is a battling of atoms; 
they strike and repel each other, and repel and strike 
again. It is the dark and stormy night of chaos now. 
In process of time, however, after innumerable evolu- 
tions and convolutions, in, which they assume all imag- 
inable shapes and combinations, by a happy contingency, 
they strike into this magnificent universe, with its count- 
less forms of life and beauty.” 

It will be well for us to pause here, and consider what 
this work is, which antitheism ascribes to chance or to 
the fortuitous concurrence of atoms. That work is no 
less than the organization of the universe. It says that 
the vast machinery of worlds, astonishing in their bulk, 
inconceivable in their distances, and yet all blended into 
one sublime and harmonious plan, occurred by chance, 
and is without design or object. It looks abroad upon 
the earth, its soils, minerals, and plants—the air that 
surrounds it,- the sea that laves the shores of its con- 
tinent—the phenomena of its winds and tides, its dews 
and rains, its days and nights, summers and winters-- 
its adaptation to the production and support of vegetable 
and animal existence, exhibiting the highest order of in- 
telligence and wise and provident adaptation; and yet 
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regards the whole as the work of chance, and not of 
a designing Mind. Also the innumerable host of living 
creatures in the air, the earth, and the sea—each “ pos- 
sessing the most wonderful adaptation of parts, and prop- 
erties, and instincts, to their peculiar mode of living” — 
it asserts all this to be the production of chance. But 
still more, man—with his body curiously and wonderfully 
formed—possessing and exhibiting the most surprising 
mental phenomena, “the power of consciousness, mem- 
ory, imagination; the capability of soaring in thought 
above nature and beyond time ”—is only the wonder of 
accidents, the moral as well as physical enigma of the 
universe. 

Thus the exhibition of an intelligence more profound 
than man can conceive, a mechanism more glorious than 
the highest master-piece of his skill, is stripped of all its 
significance. And then we are coolly told “ that though 
it might well seem strange, that matter fortuitously 
moved, should, at the very first jump, fall into such a 
regular frame as this is—having so many aptitudes for 
uses, so many correspondences between several things, 
and such an agreeing harmony in the whole; yet ought 
it not to seem a jot strange, if atoms—by motion, making 
all possible combinations and contextures, and trying all 
manner of conclusions and experiments—should, after 
innumerable other freaks, and discongruous forms pro- 
duced, in length of time, should fall into such a system 
as this is.” But after we have admitted all this, the 
grand difficulty will still remain. Where did these atoms 
come from, and how did they originate? And especially 
what is the power that originally produced these motions 
and contortions spoken of? were the particles self- 
moved? Did they try experiments on their own hook? 
How can infidelity answer? 

Every instinct of our understanding revolts at so 
shameless an assumption. I look abroad upon the face 
of nature and inquire, Has chance, indeed, arched these 
heavens, and did it appoint to the fixed stars their places, 
and to the planets their orbits? Did chance form and 
fashion this mighty globe—giving to the landscape its 
beauty, and to ocean its grandeur? Was it chance that 
meted out their nice proportions to the land, and sea, 
and air? Was it chance that formed, with exquisite 
skill, the nicely-wrought structures of the animal crea 
tion, and endowed them with the highest attributes of 
life? Was it chance that adapted the physical organiza- 
tion and form of the fish to the sea, of the fowls to the 
air, and of the animals to the earth? Was it chance 
that modeled the eye, and adapted its structure, in the 
different animals, to the different elements and habits of 
each? And above all, was it chance that gave to man 
his exalted capabilities of thought, and of intellectual 
action—filling his soul with aspirations high as heaven, 
and hopes lasting as eternity? Is it possible for a ra- 
tional being to come to such a conclusion as this? 


“0, lives there, Heaven! beneath thy dread expanse, 
One hapless, dark idolater of chance! 
Content to feed with pleasures unrefined 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind! 

* * * * * 7 
Who hailed thee, man? the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay! 
Frail as the leaf in autumn’s yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower! 
A friendIess slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal life, a momentary fire, 
Lights to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean-wrecks Uluminate the storm; 








And when the gun’s tremendous flash is o’er, 
To night and silence sink for evermore!” 

I was about to appeal to you, what would be the decis- 
ion of an intelligent and unprejudiced mind, though un- 
enlightened by revelation, upon this subject? But the 
response is already given. ‘Can I but be astonished,” 
says Cicero, the ancient Roman orator, “that there are 
those who persuade themselves that certain solid and in- 
dividual particles should be borne together by force and 
gravity; and that this exquisitely wrought and most 
beautiful world should be formed by a fortuitous con- 
course of these particles? I can not understand why he 
who thinks this could be done, should not suppose that 
an immeasurable number of letters thrown carelessly 
upon the earth, might form the annals of Ennius, so that 
they could be read? I doubt, indeed, whether chance 
would be able to form as much as one intelligible verse. 
How then can these men assert that the world was 
formed from the headlong and fortuitous rushing to- 
gether of atoms, which of themselves possess no life— 
giving quality or intelligence? If this concurrence of 
atoms is able to form a world, why not a portico, a tem- 
ple, a house, or a city?” Wisely and nobly said! How 
wide the contrast between the mind and views of this 
noble heathen, and these groveling wayward spirits that 
exclude the agency of God from the universe, and find 
therein “vestiges of creation” in a theory so incongru- 
ous and absurd! 

An earnest writer—Dr. M’Culloh, 1 believe—remon- 
strates against this absurd assumption in the most pun- 
gent terms. “I know of no vagary in the whole history 
of mental absurdity equal to that which refers the com- 
plicated, orderly, and stupendous mechanism of nature 
to chance. I am traveling through the streets of a great 
city, where splendid architecture every-where meets my 
eye, aud I am told all the structures and the streets 
arose by chance; or, I am standing in a magnificent gal- 
lery of art, where 1 am enchanted with the genius that 
breathes in the marble and radiates from the canvas, and 
I am told that each statue was formed, and each picture 
drawn and colored by chance. Or, yet again, ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ is in my band, and I am entranced with the eternal 
visions mirrored to my fancy; and I am told that the vari- 
ous letters which composet he lofty poem, entered into 
the various words, sentences, and paragraphs, by chance. 
What should J say to the man who would thus speak to 
me, either in the city, or in the gallery, or with that im- 
mortal volume in my hand? why should I not brand 
him either as a contemptible jester, a brainless madman, 
or some insolent dolt who sought to insult my reason? 
Yet what is that city to the architecture of the universe! 
what that hall of art to the blooming landscape and the 
brilliant splieres! what that poem to those realms of im- 
agination into which every flower introduces me, and 
that spirit of poetry which haunts the world, and sets 
the elements to music! Verily I would sooner believe 
that chance built Rome than that it constructed an in- 
sect’s eye.”> 

The process by which men and animals are formed, 
according to this theory, is worthy of our attention. 

They tell us that “this earth at first brought forth 
divers monstrous and irregular shapes of animals—some 
without feet, some without hands, some without a mouth 
or face, and some wanting fit nerves and muscles for the 





* Homilist, vol. LI, p. 20. 
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motion of their limbs.” The imperfect and monstrous 
portion of this progeny of chance died off; while the 
perfect lived and propagated their kind, thus originating 
the various races of animal existence. Wonderful the- 
ory! Scarcely inferior to that which originates man 
from the baboon, the monkey, or the tadpole! 

But let us seek light upon this subject. When, and 
for what cause has chance ceased to display its creative 
skill? How long since it ceased producing men and an- 
imals? and why does it not continue up to the present 
hour to produce them? Why do we not now perceive 
these freaks of chance, to which these sage philosophers 
inform us we are indebted for the origin of our race? At 
least it is wonderful, if the theory be true, that no authen- 
tic memorial of any one instance has ever been preserved. 
Such are some of the shifts to which men are obliged to 
resort, when they turn away from the counsels of Heaven 
and refuse the revelation of God. What can more 
strongly mark the folly of skepticism than the subter- 
fuges, the chimerical notions, and the wild conjectures, to 





which it subjects even intelligent minds to account for 
the phenomena that is presented in the natural world? 

Push this subject in whatever direction you please, it 
can terminate only in an inextricable maze of the grossest 
absurdities. Nor, on the other hand, do we find so much 
as one sound philosophical argument, one successful ex- 
periment, one real instance, or even one well-founded 
tradition, in all the annals of heathen mythology, on 
which this theory can be made to rest. And yet you 
must understand that it has had its origin in the brain 
of philosophers, and it is claimed to be the very essence 
of philosophy. Let us then return to the philosophy of 
the Sacred Word. Its teachings may be above us; for its 
Author is above us. But so far as its revelations can be 
comprehended by us, and applied, so far is the Bible 
found to contain the purest and sublimest philoso- 
phy. 

Notre.—We shall be compelled to defer to the next 
number, our review of the development theory—as it has 
been called—of modern skeptics. 





Atems, Riterarpy, Scientific, and Religions. 


Lirernaky Cuanores.—Rev. L. D. Barrows, A. M., of 
Union Chapel, Cincinnati, has been elected to and ac- 
cepted the Presidency of the Pittsburg Femule College, 
in place of Rev. S. L. Yourtee, A. M., resigned. Prof. W. 
G. W. Lewis, of the Wesleyan Female College, Cincin- 
nati, has resigned bis place, and Prof. B. Starr, late 
Principal of Newark Wesleyan Collegiate Institute, has 
been elected to fill the vacancy. Rev. B. St. James Fry, 
A. M., of the Ohio conference, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Rev. O. M. Spencer in the principalship of the 
Worthington Female Seminary, the latter having been 
transferred to the Xenia Female Academy. Rev. N.C. 
Lewis, A. M., late of the New York East conference, has 
become Principal of the Hedding Literary Institute, 
Abingdon, Ill. Daniel Bonbright, A. M., has been elected 
to the chair of Latin Language and Literature, in the 
North-Western University, Chicago, Ill. 


Oxp Scnoot PrespyTeRiaNisM.—The Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly furnishes the following general 
view of the Old School Presbyterian Church, for the year 
ending May, 1856: 


Synods in connection with General Assembly 
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Ministers dismissed to other denominations................ss0s00+0 
eee ee ‘ 
















Members added on certificate.................+ 





_ 


3,000 engines in operation, producing yearly 270,000,000 
pounds of paper, which, at ten cents per pound, amounts 
to $27,000,000. The amount of rags required to produce 
this paper is 4,050,000 pounds. The value of these rags, 
at four cents per pound, is $16,200,000, and the cost of 
labor, at one and three-quarter cents per pound, amounts 
to $3,375,000. The cost of labor and rags united, is $19,- 
575,000, and the cost of manufacturing, aside from labor 
and rags, is $4,050,000, which makes the total cost $23,- 
625,000 for manufacturing 270,000,000 pounds of paper. 

Besides the rags gathered at home, the United States 
imports them from twenty-six different countries. The 
amount imported in 1853 was 22,766,000 pounds, worth 
$982,837. Italy is the greatest source of supply, and 
sends us about one-fifth of the whole amount. In 1853 
there were imported from England 2,666,005 pounds. 
The consumption of paper in the United States is equal 
to that of England and France combined. 

Forty years ago, the manufacture of 4,000 small sheets 
of paper was a good day’s work for three men, while now, 
by the aid of machinery, the same number can produce 
60,000 sheets in the same time. It has been estimated 
that the paper produced yearly by six machines, if united 
in one sheet, would encircle the world. No where is pa- 
per so much used and valued as it is in the United States. 
In France, with 35,000,000 of inhabitants, only 70,000 
tuns of paper are produced yearly, of which one-seventh 
is for exportation. In Great Britain, with 28,000,000 of 
inhabitants, only 66,000 tuns are produced, while the 
United States, young, and but little advanced in man- 
ufactures, turns out nearly 200,000 tuns—more than the 
united product of these two great commercial countries. 

The imports of paper into New York, in the year 1853, 
amounted to 4,482 packages, valued at $340,824, while 


Adalte daptined....cccccocesevecssesrcccocsescees seovee ay RR 
SR I iiciieniciniadinoniintndinbianinienmeiinnas 11,921 | those of 1854 were 3,418 packages, valued at $251,557. 
Whole number of communicants reported...............--.. 





Parer-Mitts anD Paper-Maxinc.—There are in the 


Of stationery, for the years 1853-4, there was imported 
The exports of pa- 


United States nearly 800 paper-mills in operation, having | during the same period to $191,843. 
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Tue “ Bay Psatm-Boox,” erc.—-In 1639 the first print- 
ing-press was established in America, and on the follow- 
ing year a book was printed from it, being the first 
published in the colonies. It was shortly after repub- 
lished in England, where it passed through not less than 
eighteen editions between that period and 1754; thus 
maintaining a hold on English popularity for one hundred 
and fourteen years. The name of this book was “The 
Bay Psalm-Book.”’ It passed through twenty-two edi- 
tions in Scotland, the last bearing date 1759; and as it 
was reprinted without any pecuniary benefit ensuing 
to the compiler from its sale, the somewhat remarkable 
fact is disclosed that England pirated the first American 
book, and was in reality the original aggressor in this 
line. 

The first American Bible was published at Cambridge, 
in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, in 1663, and, as it 
was unlawful to print an English version of the Scrip- 
tures in the colonies, this one was published in the In- 
dian language. It was the famous Bible of Elliott, the 
missionary, about 1,500 copies of which were struck off. 
These are now rare and sealed books—rare, because only 
a few copies can be found in our public libraries—sealed, 
because the tongue in which they were written has lit- 
erally become a dead language, for the tribe and all who 
had a knowledge of their dialect have ceased to exist. 

From that first printing-press at Cambridge emanated 
hundreds of works, and after the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, literature flourished alike with other institutions. 
The libraries of Cambridge, Harvard, and Yale, in earlier 
days, contained most of the books in the country; but 
now hundreds of valuable public libraries are in exist- 
ence. The number of volumes in public libraries in the 
United States numbered, in 1853, 3,753,968. The public 
school libraries in the United States, more than 9,000 in 
number, contain over a million and a half of volumes, 
added to which are hundreds of private libraries, the 
number of volumes in which can not be estimated. 


Unrrep Srates Liquor Busrness.—From the following 
table, collected from reliable sources, it will be seen that 
there is manufactured for every man, woman, and child 
in this country, four gallons of liquor yearly: 


















Number of distilleries in the United States......... gnicumnaitiiia 1,217 
Gapiind Been hein icicck eciccccccechecicssusccccevecsvccssenbee’ $8.507 ,574 
Bushels of barley yearly d 3,787,175 
Bushels of corn yearly _ EE 11,367,761 
Bushels of rye yearly consumed.............ccssccsseesseeees 2,143,927 
Bushels of oats yearly consumed.............scceseceeeseseerseeees 56,607 
Bushels of apples yearly consumed.... 526,840 
DED OE WIGD.. .ccccncneescivccicascscccsscscovecssniccsesseceses 1,294 


Hogsheads of molasses ......... 
Number of hands employed 
Gallons of ale made.............00.000 
Gallons of whisky and high wines 
Gales OF TUM cocccccccccccsecesececee ee -6,500,500 
Total bushels of grai 
Total gallons of liquor. 
Population of the United States... 
Total value of grain...............s00+ 
Cost of hands employed..............sscsseseeeees 
Interest on capital ............ eee 
Ea a $207. 
Cost of raw material, hands, interest on capital..... $15,987 367 








Honorary Decrees.—In addition to the honorary de- 
grees mentioned last month, we have to record LL. D. 
conferred by the Indiana University, Bloomington, Ia., on 
Rey. Abel Stevens, editor of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, New York; 8. T. D.—Doctor of Sacred The- 
ology—by the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
on James Strong, Esq., author of the Harmony and Ex- 
position of the Gospels; and that of LL. D., by the same 
institution, on Daniel Ayres, M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 





D. H. Chase, of Middletown, Conn., and S. H. Osborn, of 
Yale College; and D. D. on the following gentlemen: 
Rev. Thos. Maddin, of the Tennessee conference, by Stew- 
art College, Clarksville, Tenn., A. R. Erwin, of Nashville, 
by Nashville University, G. W. D. Harris, of the Memphis 
conference, by Andrew College; and J. R. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of Emery College, 8. K. Higgins, of Columbus, Ga., 
R. S. Axson, of Greensboro, Ga., by the University of 
Georgia. 

Bartist THroLtogicat Semrnarigs.—Since 1820 the 
Baptists have established ten theological institutions, 
which now contain one hundred and five students and 
twenty-four professors. 


Bartist Increase.—During the year 1855 the increase 
in the regular Baptist Church in the United States, over 
1854, was as follows: Associations, 14; churches, 286; 
ordained ministers, 48; licentiates, 241; members, 26,- 
802. The whole number ré@eived into the Baptist 
Church, for 1855, was 63; but deducting losses by death, 
etc., there is left only the 26,802 as the actual net in- 
crease. 


Mormons.—From a history of the Mormons, or Latter- 
Day Saints, we learn that America contains 68,700 of 
the sect; of whom 38,000 are in Utah; 5,000 in New York; 
4,000 in California; 5,000 in Nova Scotia and Canada; 
and 2,000 in South America and the islands. Europe 
contains 39,000; of whom 32,000 are in Great Britain 
and Ireland; 5,000 in Scandinavia; 1,000 in Germany 
and Switzerland; 500 in France, and 500 in the rest of 
Europe. There are two or three thousand more in Asia, 
Africa, Polynesia, and Australia. 


SreamBoats.—In 1823 there were but fifteen steam- 
boats enrolled in the United States; from 1826 to 1830 
there were 196 built: from 1831 to 1835 there were 297; 
from 1836 to 1840, 538; from 1841 to 1845, 620; from 
1846 to 1850, 965; from 1851 to 1855, 1,296. It is sup- 
posed that there are now in existence in the United 
States about 1,700 steamboats, allowing the average life 
of a steamboat to be about seven years. The steamboat 
tunnage enrolled on the Ohio river is 144,473 tuns; on 
the residue of the Mississippi valley, 129,050 tuns; on 
the lakes, 106,154 tuns; on the Atlantic seaboard, 261,- 
283 tuns; on the Pacific, 14,279 tuns; showing that the 
steamboat tunnage of the Mississippi valley, including 
that of the Ohio, is greater than that of the Atlantic 
coast. 

Ross’s TeELEscoPE.—Says a scientific writer, to obtain 
some idea of the immensity of the Creator’s works, let 
us look through Lord Ross’s telescope, and we discover a 
star in the infinite depths of space, whose light is 3,500,- 
00) years in traveling to our earth, moving at the ve- 
locity of 12,000,000 of miles in one minute. And behold 
God was there! 

A Measurer or CuLorororm.—M. Duroy, Paris, has 
invented what he calls the anasthesimeter, an instrument 
to be used in the application of chloroform. It is ingeni- 
ously contrived, and promises to be eminently useful for 
its special purpose. To give a notion of the construction 
within reasonable limits is scarcely possible. It may, 
however, be described as a circular stand of wood bearing 
a close cylindrical vase, into which descends a tapering 
stem from a bottle-like reservoir fixed above it. This 
reservoir is graduated with a scale, each division corre- 
sponding to one gramme of chloroform; so that the 
quantity of chloroform poured in can be accurately 
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measured. Then, by turning a tap, according to the in- 
dications of another scale, the chloroform descends 
through the tapering stem at the rate of four, ten, twen- 
ty-five or more drops a minute into the vase beneath, 
from whence it is breathed, mingled with air, by a flex- 
ible tube leading to the patient’s mouth. Thus, the 
quantity to be inspirod can be determined beforehand ac- 
cording to the nature of the case; can be increased or 
decreased at pleasure; and so danger is avoided, and the 
most weighty objections to the use of chloroform are 
overcome. And as it is more important, during the ad- 
ministration of chloroform, to note the respiration than 
the pulse—seeing that in animals killed by this agent, 
the respiratory movements cease before those of the 
heart—M. Duroy’s instrument affords the necessary facil- 
ities, as the valves indicate the rate of breathing. 

Fan Parasots.—Alexander Forot, of Paris, has secured 
a patent for making a parasol that can be folded into the 
form of a fan instead of folding it in the common man- 
ner. A small plate of brass is attached to the end of the 
shank of the parasol, and on the two sides of this plate 
two other plates are hinged. To these latter the ribs of 
one-half of each plate of the parasol are secured by 
joints, which only allow them to move in the same plane 
of the plate. The two sides of the parasol fold together 
like a fan, and the shank or handle is jointed to fold be- 
tween the two in the usual manner. 

Ace or some Denomrnations.—The Congregational 
Church was organized in 1620, and is now of 236 years’ 
standing in America. At the time of taking the census 
of 1850, it had 1,706 church edifices, valued at $7,670,190, 
and will convene 801,835 hearers. The Baptist Church 
was organized in 1632, and is now 217 years old in the 
United states. It has 9,360 church buildings, valued at 
$11,001,127, and will convene 3,248,589 hearers. The 
Presbyterian Church was organized in 1706, and is now 
of 150 years’ standing. It has 4,363 church edifices, 
valued at $9,256,758, and will convene 2,075,504 hearers. 
The Roman Catholic Church was organized in 1633, and 
is now 223 years old in America. It has 1,227 church 
buildings, valued at $9,256,758, and will convene 675,721 
hearers. The Universalist Church was organized in 1785, 
and is now 71 years old. It has 532 church buildings, 
valued at $1,756,816, and will convene 214,965 hearers. 
The first Freewill Baptist Church was organized in 1780. 

Curious Errects or Crepar.—Professor Fleming, of 
Edinburgh, says that in examining the conchological col- 
lection of Lady Agnew, placed in drawers of cedar wood, 
he discovered that the texture of many shells had 
changed, as though a coating of caoutchouc had been 
supplied. The pernicious cedar was from the island of 
Cuba. Watches placed in cedar drawers in the Royal 
Observatory, in King George the Third’s time, stopped, 
and the oil that tubricated them was changed into gum. 

Tue Crimean War.—The military losses in the east- 
ern war are officially announced, as follows: 









Thase of the Premed QrMF .0<.0.cocccosescocevecosccsseveseecsesesee 62,492 
Those of the English army... «ee 19,314 
Those of the Sardinian army 2.532 
Those of the Russian army.. 277,000 

Making 8 total OF........0.ccccccocccccsesoecscsssvosvococesoscesees 361,338 


Romish Cuurcu 1x Mextco.—The amount of property 
in the hands of the Romish Church in Mexico, and 
which the Government is endeavoring to wrest from 
them, is estimated at from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000. 
In the city of Mexico, containing five thousand houses, 





worth $80,000,000, the Church owns one-half, and the 
income is estimated at fully $20,000,000. The salary of 
the Archbishop is $130,000 per annum, and that of the 
Bishop of Puebla $110,000. The remaining bishops re- 
ceive, altogether, about $200,000 more. 

Wuat Enetanp 1s Wortu.—The philosopher and 
mathematician, Herapath, recently made an estimate of 
England’s material wealth as an estate. Here it is, a 
most business-like document, fit to be put in the hands 
of any lawyer or land-agent in the kingdom: 






ID cn rcecccssnecncesonsorcsseneccensaboes 
Agricultural implements, etc.............00+++ 
Manufactured goods ........ccccccccccecscsescoseree 
Mercantile shipping...............sessccsecesseee 
Foreign merchandise paid for.............++. 
Fisheries, foreign and domestic............-- 
ee I SEE canicenesensiunshatnsinenciciomeaaniaabintaeien 
Waste lands, public buildings, churches, chap- 
els, hospitals, arsenels, prisons, forts, military 
stores, dock-yards, ships-Of-War...,.......ssesesesees 


750,000,000 


Tae Live or Perretuat Frost.—The heat does not 
ascend as we rise above the earth nearer to the sun, but 
decreases rapidly till beyond the regions of the atmos- 
phere, in void, it is estimated that the cold is about 70 
degrees below zero. The line of perpetual frost at the 
equator is 15,000 feet altitude; and 13,000 between the 
tropics; and from 9,000 to 4,000 feet between the lat- 
itudes of 40 deg. and 59 deg. 


Ocean Losses.—During the six months ending July 1, 
1856, 333 vessels were reported either lost or damaged, 
among which were 110 ships, 91 schooners, 60 brigs, 54 
barks, and 18 steamers; of these there was a total loss 
of the vessel and cargo of 22 ships, 27 schooners, 17 
brigs, 11 barks, and 2 steamers. In addition to these, 9 
ships, 1 schooner, 2 brigs, and 1 steamer, the Pacific, left 
port, and have not been heard from since; among these were 
several first-class ships. In addition to these, 1,218 ves- 
sels of all classes arrived at various ports with more or 
less damage to hull, spars, and rigging. The amount of 
loss, total and partial, within the six months, ending 
aforesaid, is estimated at $15,890,500. 


VENeRABLE Copy OF THE Biste.—Mr. Joseph Calvert, 
of Percyhill, Bolton, England, has at present a family 
Bible, in good order, printed in the year 1574; it is in 
the black, or old English letter; its preface bears the 
signature of Archbishop Cranmer, every line which 
breathes forth that truly Christian piety which alone 
could enable him to suffer the tortures of the flames 
with the meekness and fortitude which he displayed in 
death. 

Fist Tarnes in New Hampsnire.—Just one century 
ago, in August, 1756, the first printing-press was intro- 
duced into New Hampshire, the first newspaper printed 
in October, and the first book in November of the same 
year. 

New Scuoot PrespyrertaNisM.—The New School Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States has of synods twen- 
ty-four; presbyteries, one hundred and eight; added on 
examination during the year, five thousand, seven hun- 
dred and four; by certificate, four thousand, seven hun- 
dred and thirty. The total of communicants is 138,760, 
or 95,000 less than the membership of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Docrrixes AND Discipcixe OF THE METHODIST 
Eprscopat Cuurcn. Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe. 1856. 
18mo. 240 pp—lIn has been a custom to issue a revised 
edition of the “ Discipline” immediately after the session 
of each General conference—conforming it to such pro- 
visional changes as may have been made. In accordance 
with that usage, a revised edition has now been issued 
under the supervision of Dr. Whedon. The first part of 
this little book is a general exhibition of the “ origin, 
doctrines, and administrative rules” of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Running our eye along the pages of 
the old and the new editions, the first important change 
is found in the addition of sec. 3 to chap. II. This re- 
lates to “ baptized children.” Doctrinally young children 
are recognized as being in a gracious state by virtue of 
the unconditional benefits of the atonement, and there- 
fore entitled to Christian baptism. Their relation to the 
Church is defined, and provision made for their religious 
education, and subsequent admission into the Church. 
It is a section of great value, and ought to be productive 
of results of the highest importance. If we were dis- 
posed to find fault with it at any point, it would be on 
the relations of baptized children to the Church. We 
are aware that strong practical reasons are urged against 
regarding them as members of the Church in any sense; 
but on the other hand, our theory—the Gospel covenant 
theory—would seem to imply that they should be regarded 
as probationers, candidates for admission into full mem- 
bership, and as such entitled to special watch-care and 
pastoral oversight. It is high time that, as Methodists, 
we set ourselves more systematically to work to train up 
our children for God and heaven. We rejoice at the ad- 
vanced action of the Church. But, after all, what will 
be accomplished without effort on the part of pastors and 
official members in the Church? Nothing. This most 
excellent provision of the Discipline will be a dead letter. 
Alas for Methodism, if this should unfortunately be the 
case! 

Proceeding onward; in chap. III, sec. 2, we observe 
that the next General conference is to be composed of 
one for every twenty-seven members of an annual confer- 
ence, instead of one for every twenty-one. Also, a major- 
ity instead of all-the bishops, by the advice of two-thirds 
instead of all the annual conferences, may call an extra 
session of the General conference. This section also con- 
tains a new provision for trying appeals, not before the 
whole General conference, as heretofore, but by a com- 
mittee of not less than fifteen nor more than one for each 
delegation—one of the bishops presiding, and one of the 
secretaries recording the proceedings. ‘This is virtually 
a “court of appeals,” and will afford immense relief to 
succeeding General conferences. 

Sec. 3 of the same chapter, contains a provision for 
changing the place of holding the session of an annual 
conference—giving the power of change to the preacher 
or preachers in charge of the place, and the presiding 
elder of the district where the conference was to be held. 
The same section also contains important changes in the 
satistical reports to be made to the annual conferences. 
We give the questions entire : 

“What is the number of Church members? 





Hotices. 


“Number of deaths the past year? 

“Number of probationers? 

“ Number of local preachers? 

“ Number of adults baptized the past year? 

“ Number of children baptized the past year? 

“ Number of churches? 

“Their probable value? 

“ Number of parsonages ? 

“Their probable value? 

“ Amount collected for superannuated preachers? 

“ Amount collected for the Missionary Society? 

* Amount collected for the Tract Society ? 

“ Amount collected for the American Bible Society? 

“ Amount collected for the Sunday School Union? 

“ Number of Sunday schools? 

“ Number of officers and teachers? 

“ Number of scholars? 

“ Number of volumes in library?” 

This section also fixes the number of annual confer- 
ences at forty-seven instead of thirty-nine, as heretofore, 
being an increase of eight. 

Sec. 4 makes the “ first male superintendents of our 
Sunday schools” members of the quarterly conference, 
provided they are members of our Church. That is 
right. 

In chap. IV, sec. 1, we have this added to the answer 
to question 1: “ But the General conference may author- 
ize the election of a missionary bishop in the interim of 
the General conference.” This was designed specially to 
meet the exigences of the African mission; and, though 
no evil may ever come out of it, we hope after its object 
has been effected, it will be rescinded. Among the ex- 
ceptions in Ans. 3 to ques. 3, there seems to be an omis- 
sion in relation to the editor of the Pacific Christian Ad- 
vocate. In the same answer in the old Discipline, a 
provision was found prohibiting the continuance of a 
preacher in the same city longer than four years at 
a time, or returning him to it under four years. This 
excrescence on our itinerancy was exscinded by a very 
decisive vote. From sec. 11, the requirement for the 
preacher to meet “‘the men and women apart” once a 
quarter, was also exscinded; and a requirement added that 
the preacher shall report at each quarterly meeting “the 
names” of all received into or excluded from the 
Church during the quarter; also those received or dis- 
charged by certificate, or those who have died or with- 
drawn from the Church. From this section is also ex- 
cluded what related to “ bands,” and also the entire sec- 
tion [chap. I, sec. 4] relating to “bands.” 

The section [chap. V, sec. 2] on “the spirit and truth 
of singing” has been much abridged and improved. 

Chap. VI, relating to Sunday schools and the religious 
instruction of children, has been essentially modified. 

A new chapter [VIII] has been added, in relation 
to the “rights and privileges of colored members.” 
Strangely enough, this subject heretofore has made a 
part of the section on “slavery.” It is now in its proper 
place, and the section contains some excellent provisions 
for the benefit of colored local preachers. But we do not 
see any special advantage of repeating the first two items 
on page 213. 

The section on “dress” [chap. IX, sec. 1] requires 
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that we insist on our rules concerning dress, and adds: 
“This is no time to encourage superfluity in dress. 
Therefore, let all our people be exhorted to conform to 
the spirit of the apostolic precept, ‘not to adorn them- 
selves with gold, and pearls, and costly array.’ 1 Tim. 
ii, 9.” 

We have not space for further comments. The changes 
indicated will show that the spirit of modification ex- 





isted somewhat largely in the last General conference. 
A careful examination will, however, assure any one that 
it was very prudently and judiciously exercised. 

The editorial labor has been carefully performed. The 
errors suggested are the only ones noticed, and they may 
have resulted from some informality in the conference | 
action, and not in the oversight of the editor. | 

| 


GENERAL CONFERENCE JournaL.—In this connection | 
we also notice the Journal published under the super- 
vision of Prof. W. L. Harris, the Secretary. It makes an 
8vo. of 320 pages. Prof. Harris not only made a capital 
secretary, but he has brought out the Journal in excel- 
lent style. The general arrangement, the marginal and 
other indices are admirably arranged for reference. The 
“ Journal” is a complete resume of all proceedings of the 
body; including the various reports and addresses. It | 
is a document of great and permanent value; and we 
congratulate the Professor on the complete success with | 
which he has executed his trust. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Biacxwoop’s EpinsurcH Magazine, reprinted by L. | 
Scott & Co., New York, reaches us with great promptness 
and regularity. Terms, $3 a year; or Blackwood and | 
any one of the four foreign reviews, $5; or Blackwood | 
and the four reviews—North British, Westminster, Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh—$10. Address the publishers, 79 
Fulton-street, New York. 

Tue Iowa Mepicat Journat, conducted by the faculty 
of the college of physicians and surgeons of the Iowa 


| Greer, Principal. 


University, is published every alternate month, Keokuk, 
Iowa. D. L. M’Gugin and J. R. Allen, editors. Each 
number contains 80 octavo pages. Terms, $2 a year. 

Tue EigurgentH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE Oak- 
LAND Femae Semmnary, Hillsboro, O., shows an attend- 
ance for the year ending August 7, 1856, of 82 pupils. 
Rev. Jos. M’D. Mathews, Principal. 

Tue [tumors Conrerence Femate Conic, Jackson- 
ville, Ill., closed its eighth year July 16th, with an at- 
tendance of 306 pupils. Rev. R. Andrews, A. M., Acting 
President. 

Western Reserve Seminary, Farmington, 0. Rev. J. 
Pupils, 167. 

Tue Screntiric American, published weekly, by Munn 
& Co., 128 Fulton-street, New York, is decidedly the 
ablest and most interesting journal of the kind published 
either in the United States or Great Britain. It is well 
printed, on heavy white paper, and its embellishments 
are worked with a clearness equal to the best wood-cuts. 
The twelfth annual volume begins September 13th. 
Terms, $2 a year. 

Tue Wortstncton Femate Seminary, Worthington, 
0., is, we believe, the oldest Methodist female seminary 
in Ohio. Located on the Columbus and Clevelagd railroad, 
nine miles out from Columbus, it enjoys the advantages 


| of both country and city. Rev. Benjamin St. James Fry, 
| the new Principal, has entered upon his duties with flat- 
| tering prospects. 


In his hands we feel sure that its 
long-established reputation will not only be preserved, 
but augmented. 

WESTMINSTER contains, 1. Christian Missions—their 
principles and practice. 2. The Natural History of Ger- 
man Life. 3. Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary. 4. 
Froude’s History of England. 5. Hereditary Influence, 
human. 6. Popnlar Amusements. 7. Ministerial Re- 
sponsibilities. 8. Cotemporary Literature. L. Scott & 
Co., New York. $10 for “the four quarterlies,” and 
Blackwood—each separately, $3. 





Hotes and Queries. 


Lirerary Cuances—In England we observe that a 
slight alteration has been made in an old custom among 
printers and grammarians. It has been the fashion here- 
tofore to distinguish quotations by douhle signs, thus: 
«“____? and where one quotation has been included 
within another, to employ only single marks: “* ° % 
‘__’ © % 9” This rule has been reversed in the 
best class of books and periodicals in England; but with 
us it still remains as formerly. In this connection we 
may mention that in regard to types we are somewhat 
behind our cousins over the water. In one instance, at 
least, we suffer from a deficiency which we have often re- 
gretted, and which is there supplied. Our type founders, 
we believe, cast no Italic figures; at any rate we do not 
remember ever having seen them in a work printed in 
this country. A sentence in Italic letters containing 
Roman numerals has an awkward appearance, and type 
founders would do well to consider the matter. 


Quiz.—This word is said to have originated in a joke. 
Daly, the manager of a Dublin play-house, wagered that 





he would make a word of no meaning to be the common 


talk and puzzle of the city in twenty-four hours; in the 
course of that time the letters q, u, i, z, were chalked or 
pasted on all the walls of Dublin, with such an effect 
that the wager was won. . 

It came, therefore, to signify an odd fellow, or a joker; 
but is only used in colloquial, or vulgar language. 


ADVERTISEMENT ExTRaorDiNary.—A correspondent of 
an English periodical says he saw in Coleraine, England, a 
large, printed handbill, reading as follows, verbatim et lit- 
eratim. Persons who wish to use a dictionary can now 
have an opportunity : 

“* To be Let, 
To an Oppidan, a Ruricolest, or a Cosmopolitan, and may 
be entered upon immediately, 
The House in Srone Row, lately possessed by Carr. 
Smee. To avoid Verbosity, the Proprietor with Com- 
pendiosity will give a Perfunctory description of the 
Premisses, in the Compagination of which he has Sedu- 
lously studied the convenience of the Uccupant—it is free 
from Opacity, Tenebrosity, Fumidity, and Injucundity, 
and no building can have greater Pellucidity or Trans. 
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lucency—in short its Diaphaneity even in the Crepuscle 
makes it like a Pharos, and without Laud, for its Agglu- 
timation and Amenity, it is a most Delectable Commo- 
rance; and whoever lives in it will find that the Neigh- 
bours have none of the Truculence, the Immanity, the 
Torvity, the Spinosity, the Putidness, the Pugnacity— 
nor the Fugacity observable in other parts of the town; 
their Propinquity and Consanguinity occasions Jucundity 
and Pudicity—from which and the Redolence of the 
place (even in the dog days) they are remarkable for 
Longevity. For terms and particulars apply to James 
Hurtcuison, opposite the Marker House.” 


Cat Worsuip.—tTravelers tell us, Mr. Editor, that the 
natives of Egypt, the world over, have great veneration 
for cats. Can you tell me why this is so? and why cats 
have always been sacred with them? SyLVANUus. 

We do not know that we can answer our correspond- 
ent’s inquiry. Mr. F. Phillott, in a note to a London ed- 
itor, thus attempts to solve the matter: 

“Tt seems to have owed its consecration and divine 
honors to a peculiar physical attribute, the contractibility 
and dilatubility of the pupil of the eye, exhibiting so mys- 
terious an illustration of, and—as a mattor of course— 
relation to the moon’s changes, as to give rise to the no- 
tion that the animal shared in some degree the influence 
of that luminary! I do not know whether there was any 
correspondence in point of time in these supposed ocular 
demonstrations of the lunar phases, to give birth to so 
monstrous a superstition !”” 


A Punnine Eprtaru.—The following may be given as 
an example of a punning epitaph. It is found in St. 
Anne’s church-yard, in the Isle of Man, and is said to 
have been written by Sir Wadsworth Busk, who was for 
many years attorney-general for the island: 

“ Here, friend, is little Daniel’s tomb : 
To Joseph’s age he did arrive; 
Sloth killing thousands in their bloom, 
While labor kept poor Dan alive. 
Though strange yet true, full seventy years 
Was his wife happy in her 7ears. 
Danie Tear died December 9th, 1787, aged 110 years.” 


Satt or Fresh ?—Louis Camoens, the most celebrated, 
I believe, of the Portuguese poets, as well abso as “the 
glory and the shame of Portugal,” in his poem, the Lu- 
siad, fifth book, gives a graphic description of the forma- 
tion and descent of a water-spout in the Indian Ocean, 
which he closes with an exclamation of surprise that the 
water which he had seen drawn up salt from the ocean 
should, a few minutes after, fall /resh from the cloud 
which attracted it: 
“ But say, ye sages, who can weigh the cause, 
And trace the secret springs of nature’s laws, 
Say, why the waves of bitter brine ere while, 
Should to the bosom of the deep recoil 
Robbed of its salt, and from the cloud distill, 
Sweet as the waters of the limpid rill ?” 
Mickle’s Transl. 
Will any 6f your correspondents who has tested the 
phenomenon at sea, say whether this be correctly stated 
by the poet? J. E. T. 


How Kextucky cor irs Name.—The origin and mean- 
ing of the name Kentucky has been accounted for in 
different ways, both ingenious and plausible. The latest 
analysis of the word Kentucky that we have heard, we 
had a few days ago from the lips of an old hunter, now 
in the ninety-ninth year of his age. When Boone first 





came to that country it was inhabited exclusively by no 
tribes of Indians, but was the common hunting-ground 
for all tribes of the adjacent country. The rich valleys 
were covered with a chaparral of cane, bearing a small 
berry, on which the turkeys came in countless numbers 
to feast. Thus, it was enough for the whites to call it 
the land of cane and turkey. The Indians trying to pro- 
nounce the same words, got it kane tuckee; from this it 
was abbreviated into Kentuck, and finally the name by 
which it is now known—Kentucky—the land of cane and 
turkeys.— Putnam Banner. 
Query.—Whence, Mr. Editor, the two lines, 
Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth?” 
Yours, Erta. 


Answer.—They are from a description of Broken Friend- 
ship, in Christabel, an unfinished poem, by Samuel T. 
Coleridge, who, as our correspondent may remember, died 
in 1834. Here are two stanzas from Christabel, the first 
containing the lines referred to: 

“ Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

~ And life is thorny; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother; 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 

Will you. Mr. Editor, or some one of your readers, help 

me to the authorship of the following? 
“The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring; 
And ever on the old decay 
The greenest mosses spring.” 
CHARLOTTE. 

Joun Kwnox’s Prayer.—John Knox, the Scotch re- 
former, received the news of the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew when on his death-bed, and prayed that no French 
king might ever have a son to sit on his throne. See 
M’Crie’s Life of Knox. Has any French king since that 


time had a direct heir? P. Q. R. 
“Yankee,” and “ Hoosier :” whence the origin of these 
terms? A “Sucker” wishes to know. a. & ¥. 


‘“ Bangs.’’—What is the origin of the word “ banks?” 
and whence did the states of the Union derive their 
names? E. H. W. 

“He Buitps Too Low,” etc.—Often have I heard pub- 
lic speakers quote the following line; but 1 have never 
found one who could give me its authorship: 

* He builds too low who builds beneath the skies.” 


ANNA. 
Whence the following? 
“Thirty days hath November, 
April, June, and September, 
February hath XXVIII alone, 
And all the rest have XXXI.” 
P. mW. 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote. 


A Curtine Repty.—In France smoking is perhaps 
less a rage than it is with us; but in France the liberty 
of smokers is greater, I think, than in America. Thus, 
in the United States, people who smoke in omnibuses, 
cars, cabins of steamboats, or other places of the sort, are 
few and far between. In France, on the contrary, it is 
very common to see gentlemen (?) indulging in a cigar 
on such occasions. An elegantly-dressed and aristocratic- 
looking lady entered a first-class railroad car, at the Paris 
depot, a day or two ago. As she opened the door and 
took her place she observed that the car was occupied 
by three or four gentlemen, one of whom, at the moment 
of her appearance, was in the act of lighting his cigar. 
Observing the lady, he made a significant grimace, and, 
with the characteristic word-politeness of a Frenchman, 
said, 

“ Would smoking incommode you, madam ?” 

The lady turned toward him, and with an air of quiet 
dignity replied, 

“T do not know, sir; no gentleman has ever yet smoked 
in my presence!” 

He put out his cigar. 


OraToricaL FLourtsHes.—Figures of speech are dan- 
gerous matters for orators to meddle with, and should be 


handled with care and skill, unless an ambitious speaker | 
A clergy- 


is willing to risk making himself ridiculous. 
man not long since reproved his congregation from the 
pulpit, and gravely assured them that “the hand of Prov- 
idence would not wink at their transgressions!” 


A descendant of one of the Revolutionary sires, in the 
national legislature, astonished his brother legislators by 
saying, “My father and my grandfather both saw the 
darkness of midnight glittering in the blaze of their dwell- 
ings.” 

John Randolph once spoke of himself as “ standing on 
the vacant seat which we now occupy;” but he was prob- 
ably absent at the time. 


Another distinguished member of the house of repre- 
sentatives made the following pathetic appeal: “If this 
bill passes, a small, still voice will be heard in the western 
district, which will not knock in vain at the door of Con- 
gre.s!”? 

QuEEN Caroline AND BisHor RunpiE.—Queen Caro- 
line pressed Bishop Rundle to tell her of her faults. “If 
it so please your majesty,” said he, “I will tell you one. 
It is to be lamented that you talk so much with the king 
during divine service.” “Thank you, my lord bishop,” 
said the Queen; “now tell me another of my faults.” 
“That I will do with great pleasure,” said he, “when 
you have corrected the one I have mentioned.” 

We have no account of the Queen’s ever a second time 
asking the Bishop to point out her faults. 


TuHEoLogicAL Barser.—‘ A barber in London, to at- 
tract custom, had on his sign a picture of Absalom sus- 
pended by his hair from the boughs of an oak, atid under- 
neath these lines, ‘O Absalom! my son, my son! had you 
butt wern a periwig, you’d never been undone.’ ” 


‘Avencep Hoxor.—“ A Frenchman at a large dinner 
party got into a dispute with a gentleman, who, sitting at 








the foot of the table, was too far away for personal insult ; 
but who said, ‘Sir, if I were near you, I would give you a 
box on the ears—so you may consider the blow as given.’ 
‘And I,’ said the other, ‘were I near you, should draw 
my sword, and run you through the body—so you may 
consider yourself as dead.’” 


Latrmer.—Latimer, the pious and learned martyr, and 
Bishop of Worcester, who was educated at Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was one of the first reformers of 
the Church of England, at a controversial conference, 
being out-talked by younger divines, and out-argued by 
those who were more studied in the fathers, said, “I can 
not talk for my religion, but I am ready to die for it.” 


A Repry To THe Duke or Crarence.—The Duke of 
Clarence jocularly observing to a captain of the navy, 
that he heard he read the Bible, wished to know what he 
had learned from it. The captain replied, that there 
was one part of Scripture at least which he well remem- 
bered, and thought it contained an admirable lesson. 
“What is that?” cried the Duke. “ Not to put my trust 
in princes! your royal highness.” 

On THE VowELs.— 

We are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and features; 
One of us in glass is set, 

One of us you'll find in jet; 
T’other you may see in tin, 

And a fourth a box within; 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can never fly from you. 

A Lerrer sy Tetecrara.—A New York paper says 
the subjoined message was handed into the Utica tele- 
graph office, by a gentleman of that city: 

“To 

“Third Epistle of John, 13 and 14 verses, 

“Signed 

By referring to the text it will be seen that there is 
quite a respectable letter contained in the verses desig- 
nated, and a small amount of money saved, namely: 

“T had many things to write, but I will not with ink 
and pen write to thee. 

“But I trust I shall shortly see thee and we shall 
speak face to face. Peace be to thee. Our friends salute 
thee. Greet the friends by name.” 3 Je@hn 13, 14. 

Curran anD De Strazu.—Curran, speaking of Madame 
de Stael, who was by no means handsome, but a splendid 
conversationalist, said she “had the power of talking 
herself into a beauty.” Ladies should think of this. 
Beauty lies in other things than fine features and cos- 
metics. 

ForEVER AND AFTERWARD.—An advertisement in an 
Irish paper lately setting forth the many conveniences 
and advantages to be derived from metal window-sashes, 
among other particulars observed, “that these sashes 
would last forever; and afterward, if the owner had no 
use for them, they might be sold for o/d iron.” 

CaTERPILLERY ATTRACTION.—An English naturalist de- 
scribing the rook, uses these words: “He loves the blue 
empyrean, and he quits his lofty hight when he is 
brought to this dull earth by the mere force of eaterpil- 
lery attraction.” 
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Gvxitor’s Gable. 


Our Conrrrsutors.—Many thanks to our corps of con- 
tributors who have enabled us to present so rich and 
varied a table of contents this month. Their busy pens 
Lave done good service. They will reap, we trust, a rich 
reward in the consciousness of contributing to the moral 
and intellectual pleasure and improvement of our hundred 
thousand readers. May their contributions never dimin- 
ish in life, sprightliness, and power; and may neither the 
interest nor the number of their readers be less! 


Rurrorp Hati.—Rufford Abbey, or monastery, near 
Ollerton, county of Northamptonshire, England, was 
founded by Gilbert, Earl of Lincoln, in the year 1148. 
It belonged to the Cistercian monks, and had an annual 
revenue of about $1,200 a year. Though over seven 
hundred years have passed since its walls were built, 
those walls in part still remain, being incorporated in the 
large mansion represented in our engraving, and which 
now goes by the name of Rufford Hall, instead of Abbey. 
The beauty of the view, and the delicate tracery of the 
artist, will commend the engraving to the lovers of 
taste. 


Portrait or Mruron.—The original from which this 
has been copied was painted and engraved by artists of 
wide celebrity. The picture itself has received high 
commendation from artists of highest reputation for 
taste and skill. Mr. Jones has succeeded admirably in 
reproducing the effect and beauty of the original picture. 
Our readers, we doubt not, will pronounce this one of his 
best engravings. For an outline view of the lifo and 
character of Milton, the reader is referred to the first 
pages of this number. 


ANGELs IN THE Hovse.—The following little poem 
has been floating about in the newspapers for some time, 
under the heading of the Angels in the House. We may 
be mistaken, yet our judgment is, that few finer things 
in thought or versification can be found among the fugi- 
tive poems of the times. The last stanza is touching: 


“Three pairs of dimpled arms, as white as snow, 

Held me in soft embrace; 

Three little cheeks, like velvet peaches soft, 
Were placed against my face. 

Three tiny pairs of eyes, so clear, so deep, 
Lookea up in mine this even; 

Three pairs of lips kissed me a sweet ‘ good-night,’ 
Three little forms from heaven. 

Ah! it is well that ‘little ones’ should love us, 
It lights our faith when dim, 

To know that once our blessed Savior bade them 
Bring ‘little ones’ to him! 

And said He not, ‘Of such is heaven,’ and blessed them 
And held them to his breast! 

Is it not sweet to know that when they leave us, 
°*Tis there they go to rest? 

And yet, ye tiny angels of my house, 
Three hearts incased in mine! 

How ’twould be shattered, if the Lord should say, 
‘Those angels are not thine!” 


“Drownep in THE Harsor.’’—Early in the month of 
August last a lady, the wife of the captain of a merchant 
vessel, plying between New York and Liverpool, went out 
one afternoon with three other ladies and some gentle- 





men, in a sail-boat, on Boston Harbor. Two or three 
hours were spent pleasantly; merry talking and singing 
was enjoyed; and toward sunset the party returned 
home. Just as they were nearing the shore a steam ves- 
sel struck the boat in which the party were, and capsized 
it. The six men in it escaped; the four ladies were 
drowned. Two days after the sad event the captain of 
the merchantman reached New York, and telegraphed to 
Boston for his wife to come on and meet him at New 
York. The telegraph replied: ‘‘She was drowned in the 
harbor, August 10th, and was buried to-day.” The scene 
was changed; joy came down from her high-soaring place 
in the captain’s heart, and sorrow and mourning took 
their place and reigned. Life, such art thou! sunshine 
and bright bliss to-day, darkness and the funeral pall, 
the coffin and the grave to-morrow. 


An Itryerant’s Wipow.—The widow of a Methodist 
preacher—we suppress her name and place of residence— 
sends us a communication with this note accompanying 
it: “I have a long time been a reader of the Repository, 
but till now never a contributor to its pages. Herewith 
you have a paper, written at intervals between duties in 
the kitchen and with the needle. I have not read it to a 
single friend, nor asked any one respecting the propriety 
of sending it to you for publication. You will, of 
course, do with the article as you see fit—whatever its 
fate I shall be satisfied. Sitting, last evening—and you 
will pardon a personal allusion—I found, by counting 
months, that my husband had been in heaven a little over 
one year. Does twilight bring sorrow or joy? Seldom 
when the shadows fall do I feel other than sad. You 
know, and I will not therefore tell you, respecting the 
trials of the itinerant’s wife, when her husband is alive; 
but you know not the weight on her heart when he is 
gone and she is left alone. I am willing to suffer; will- 
ing to toil; willing to do any thing my Master calls me 
to do; but often with a heart throbbing, and tears falling 
down my cheeks, I sing, 

‘My Lord, if indeed I am thine, 
If thou art my sun and my song, 
Say, why do I languish and pine? 
And why are my winters so long? 
O drive these dark clouds from my sky, 
Thy soul-cheering presence restore; 
Or take me up to thee on high, 
Where winter and clouds are no more!’ 


“But I must not trouble you. By and by 1 hope to 
gain the promised rest; and then the song will be one of 
triumph forever. Blessings on you and yours; and be- 
lieve me, there is one subscriber to the Repository who 
prays for its editor.” 


Baxine.—Flenor, a “ housekeeper of seven years’ stand- 
ing,” and who we fear is disposed to be a little severe on 
her sex, communicates an epistle on the “Old times and 
the latter-day times.” Here is a paragraph: 

“Travelers state that among certain of the natives of 
Siberia, a young lady, when the time of her marriage 
comes, is required to set a dinner ready for the relatives 
of herself and her expected husband. If she bake mis- 
erably, or make a bad failure in general management, the 
young man can refuse to be tied. Now, Mr. Editor, I do 
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not pretend to be smart enough to decide as to the math- 
ematical propriety of such a course, but I have thought, 
and a good many times too, that every young woman in 
America, where wheat is plenty and corn-meal cheap, 
should know how to make and bake both a good wheaten 
loaf and a good Johnny cake. As to the ability, with a 
receipt-book in hand, to mix up fancy cake or some other 
nonsensical thing, I would not give a cent for it all. I 
like decent bread; and I believe gentlemen who are hus- 
bands also like it. Should you ever get to our house at 
breakfast, dinner, or supper time, you will not get hot 
bread or biscuit, Mr. Editor; neither my husband nor 
myself believe in the article.” 

Pretty spirited; but why did not Elenor send along a 
receipt for making her sort of bread, so that our thou- 
sands of young lady readers could have the chance of her 
experience? 

Love.—A tree upon land merely throws a somber 
shadow, but upon the water it traces a beautiful reflec- 
tion. So “love,” in itself the same, may operate very 
differently on different characters. Some are susceptible 
of its shadows only, while on others it descends in all its 
beauty, and gracefully melts away in the mirror of the 
soul. 


Catumny.—Abuse is too often the toll a man pays for 
crossing the bridge that passes from a private to a public 
life; and the man whose character is little known, or 
whose head is too soft for a little shallow slander, or who 
can not listen to it, if need be, with silence and con- 


tempt, ought to remain in private, or give up the ghost. 


Tue Passtons.—He submits to be seen through a micro- 
scope, who suffers himself to be caught in a passion. 


Lire.—As the rose-tree is composed of the sweetest 
flowers and the sharpest thorns; as the heavens are 
sometimes overcast, and sometimes fair, alternately tem- 


pestuous and serene; so is the life of man intermingled } 


with hopes and fears, with joys and sorrows, with pleas- 
ures and pains.— Burton. 


A Goop Conscrence.—Speak not well of any unadvis- 
edly—that is sordid flattery. Speak not well of thyself, 
though never so deserving, lest thou be tempted to van- 
ity; but value more a good conscience than a good tom- 
mendation.— Burk. 


SIDEBOARD FOR THE Lirtte Ones.—Under date of Au- 
gust 9th, a correspondent from New Jersey writes: Last 
eve we had a very violent storm of rain and wind. Some 
of the awnings in the neighborhood were torn to pieces, 
and limbs of trees were broken off. Uncle James was 
sitting in his room, and little Willie was standing beside 
him, looking out at the storm, when he very artlessly in- 
quired, “ Uncle, has God opened a hydrant in the sky?” 

F. R. C. 


Little Davie is sometimes inclined to be fretful. At 
one time, when he was rendered fretful by some childish 
mishap, his mother called him to her side. First she 
calmed down his feelings, and then told him very ten- 
derly how disagreeable and wicked he was when he gave 
way to such tempers. . When his heart had been softened 
and his feelings subdued by her gentle influence, she let 
him go. She observed'Qhat he hesitated about resuming 
his play, and seemed thoughtful. Then he quietly 
glided away to his mather’s chamber. Stealing up after 
him, the mother foun@ him kneeling at his little chair. 
Soon he came down, his face beaming with heavenly 


sweetness, and coming up to the side of his mother, he 
said, “Ma, I know why it is that I have naughty tem- 
pers.” “Why, my dear?” “Because I don’t pray 
earnestly [giving great emphasis to the word] enough.” 
The mother imprinted a kiss upon his forehead, while a 
tear stood in her eye. And soon after Davie was cheer- 
fully employed again in his sports. Cc. 


To a member of the Cincinnati conference we are in- 
debted for the following: 

My little niece the other evening got troubled as to 
how she should behave when she got to heaven. She 
said there would be so many there before her she would 
be afraid. Then she asked her mother if she got. there 
in the morning she should say, “Good morning, God ;” 
and if she got there in the evening she should say, “ Good 
evening, God.” 

This same girl had been taught by her mother that 
prayer would be answered. One day desiring to go to 
her grandpa’s, her mother declined giving her permission. 
Soon after she came along with her little chair and 
kneeled down by her mother, and prayed, “O Lord, bless 
my pa, and bless me, and bless my ma, and do make her 
let me go to grandpa’s, or over to aunt Lucy’s, or out to 
Stowe’s whenever I please.” Then rising from her knees 
and smoothing down her apron, she said, “ Now, ma, 
shan’t I go?” 


Little Eva, of Maysville, Ky., said to her ma as she 
was going out to make some calls, “Ma, how soon will 
you come home?’ Her ma replied, “ At four o’clock.” 
“ Now, ma, will you come home just at four?” “Yes, 
just at four.” About an hour after, ber father went into 
the room, and found little Eva standing up on her high 
chair in front of the clock, turning round the hands of 
the clock with great energy. He asked her what she was 
doing. She replied, “ Why, pa, ma said she would come 
home just at four o’clock ; and I’m making fout o’clock 
come.” 8. D. C. 


To a member of the same conference are whe in- 
debted for the following: 

Little Jimmy, a bright little son of a cousin of mine, 
accompanying the family who were moving west, went on 
board the steamboat. His attention was soon attracted 
to a parrot in acage. The passengers would come along 
and say, “Pol, pol;” and the bird would respond, “ Pol, 
pol.” Little Jimmy having never heard of a parrot, was 
filled with wonder. Taking hold of his sister’s elbow, he 
earnestly inquired whether that was the “apostle Paul.” 


The following comes from Milwaukie, Wis. : 

Ihave been very much interested in your “ child’s de- 
partment.” That is a happy addition to our previously 
rich Repository. Here is a little incident that came to my 
knowledge while recently spending some days in Gt. Bar- 
rington, Mass. Esquire S. has a “little Georgie” in his 
family, as what family has not? Georgie is a roguish 
youngster of some four years. He is the “ baby,” and is, 
moreover, quite according to nature, a universal favorite. 
One Saturday a drum was added to the number of his 
playthings. You may be sure there was music in the 
house till sleep asserted its mastery: then the drum was 
still. 

The next morning his first inquiry was for his drum. 
He was told that it was wicked to drum on Sunday; and 
God would not love him if be used it that@ay. He ac- 





quiesced rather soberly in this arrangement. All went 
well enough till near the hour for morning service, when 
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he was heard drumming away for déar lifé. He was at 
once called. 

“Why, Georgie,” said his mother, “did I not tell you 
it was wrong to drum on Sunday ?” 

“God told me 1 might drum,” said Georgie. 

“ But where,” said the mother, “ did you see God ?” 

“Out in the sky above the apple-tree,” said he. 

“What did God say to you?” asked she in surprise. 

“He said, ‘Georgie! look me right in the eye! you can 
drum to-day if you want to!’ ” 

They had been accustomed to impress commands on 
his memory by telling him to “look them right in the 
eye.” The validity of Georgie’s revelation was, however, 
doubted, and he properly corrected. But, Mr. Editor, 
how far had an excited imagination to do with his seeing 
God in the sky, and hearing him speak? 

Georgie means to do right, generally. His sister hears 
him say his simple prayers each night. But he is not 
willing to pray God to make him a “ good little boy.” He 
says he is little enough now, and he would rather have 
God make him a “good big boy.” He does not yet un- 
derstand that the kingdom of heaven is of little children. 

G. 8. L. 8. 


The following comes from a friend in New Albany, Ia.: 

Some friends were lately at the house of a good brother 
to dine. While the company were waiting for the dinner 
hour, one of the “ little responsibilities” that had accom- 
panied its parents, occupied a place in the door. Pres- 
ently a calf that had broken loose came fairly sailing 
across the yard. The little guest, who had never before 
seen so small a specimen of that species of quadruped, 
cried in an ecstasy of glee to its ma, “A baby teow, a baby 
teow!” W. F. M. 


For the two following we are indebted to Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, whem we are pleased to recognize as afirm friend 
of the Repository: 

A bright little girl, to the common inquiry of all chil- 
dren, “What are we made of?” was told, in the words of 

ible, that “God made man out of the dust of the 
eart®. Shortly after, while walking in a high wind, 
which lifted the pulverized soil in eddies, she exclaimed : 

“See! there is dust enough wasted to make several 
people.” 

The moon is prone to attract the attention and excite 
the imagination of young children. A very little girl, on 
the arrival of a still younger one in the nursery, was ad- 
vanced to the honor of sharing the chamber with an 
older sister. It happened that the full moon cast abroad 
its rays with a breadth and brilliance which she had 
never before witnessed. 

“OQ, what a mighty great candle!” said she. 

She was told it was the moon which God had made to 
give light to the earth. Still she seemed to adhere to her 
original thought, and called it “God’s great candle.” 

Waking in the night, and contrasting the light stream- 
ing on all around, with the faint taper, or shaded lamp to 
which she had been accustomed in the nursery, she ex- 
claimed, “Sister! see! see! God has forgot to blow out 
his big night-candle.” 


Oursetr, “ THe Late Genera CoNFERENCE,” AND SLAV- 
Ery.—In our August number we gave some notes on “The 
Late General Conference.” Reviewing its action on the 
slavery qu m, we gave, in brief, what we then conceived, 
and what we still conceive to be the actual position of 
the Church on that subject. We said that “the question 





was not between pro-slavery on the one side, and anti- 
slavery on the other. For, so far as we heard or know, 
no defense or even apology for slavery as a system was 
uttered upon that floor. The question involved simply 
the relations of the Church—as an antislavery Church— 
to the subject—not how it should be tolerated and 
fostered, but what should be done for its extirpa- 
tion, and at what limit the present legislative action 
of the Church should stop.” Some of our southern co- 
temporaries, we perceive, are republishing our notes on 
that point. In their comments they do us the justice to 
admit that we have correctly reported the position of the 
Church. But because of that position, they seem to dis- 
cover reason why the Methodist Episcopal Church should 
not be tolerated in slave territory. Well, all this may 
be. It may always have been the case; for we remember 
our brethren of the south, in former years, sometimes 
gave utterance to strong antislavery sentiments. That 
point we do not propose to discuss in this place. It is not 
for us to judge what shall be tolerated in the south, or 
what shall not be. Our brethren will settle that ques- 
t'on for themselves. Those in slave territory who be- 
come members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, do it 
voluntarily, and with fall knowledge of what its position 
has ever been. 

We have no disposition to blink this question. We 
have no concealment, no disguise in this matter. From 
our position we can not recede. We can not abate one 
jot or tittle. If the position of the Church, ecclesiastic- 
ally and constitutionally, is as we have represented it, 
we are prepared to sustain that position. If it is not un- 
derstood, we are prepared to help make it more explicit™ 
that it may be understood. Yes, we will go further; if 
that is not its position, it ought to be, and all good men 
ought to strive to make it so. We trust that every 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whether 
north or south of Mason and Dixon’s line, will say 
“amen.” 

This is not the time nor place for details. But such 
are our views. We have constantly, and, as we believe, 
consistently been guided by them in our action. We are 
willing to abide all consequences in their maintenance 
on all proper occasions. Though the Repository is not 
the place for the discussion of questions of this character, 
we have been constrained to give this as a sort of sup- 
plement to our former notes on the General conference 
action. 


A Nore To Friends AND CoRRESPONDENTS. — Our 
friends must pardon us if we often fail te reply to their 
letters, when answers are not specially demanded. This 
apparent negleet is one of the neceesities of our crowded 
and busy official life. It must not be taken as evidence, 
in the slightest degree, of any want of appreciation of 
their favors or of esteem for themselves. 

We have been penetrated with a profound sense of 
gratitude to the many friends, who, from every part 
of the country, have so kindly greeted our return to the 
editorship of the Repository. But we must confess, that 


along with the pleasurable emotion these congratula- | 


tions have excited, have come painful apprehensions that 
we may not be able to meet their too sanguine expecta- 
tions. But we will “trust in God” and “try.” If there 
be any virtue in effort, # will be thoroughly tested. We 
are already looking into the future, maturing arrange- 
ments. Our readers shall hear from them by and 


by. 
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